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PREPACE 


GREEK ethics has been studied by generations of scholars, 
and the broad outlines are by this time familiar ground. 
Perhaps it is only in details that our knowledge will be 
increased or corrected. The case is somewhat different 
with Greek morality. Many writers on the subject 
practically confine their attention to the works of 
philosophers. But this method of procedure will not 
always give the accepted ideals of a nation. Hints of the 
average moral level may be gleaned from philosophic 
works, but they need supplementing by a careful study of 
non-philosophic literature. This has been done with 
splendid diligence by L. Schmidt. In an introductory 
chapter he discusses with great acuteness the testimony 
of Greek writers to Greek morality, and the suppositions 
which must be granted before an inquiry into that 
morality becomes possible. I would add one word of 
warning. It is extremely difficult to form a correct idea 
of a people’s morality from its literature. A writer pre- 
supposes in his reader certain knowledge, sympathies, and 
modes of thought and feeling. How easy it is to be 
deceived on these points is familiar to every visitor to 
the Continent. Moreover, we have now descriptions of 
foreigners by authors of different nationalities. But there 


is no account of the Greeks by an outsider until Roman 
Vv 
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times. Herodotus and Xenophon, who lived for some 
time out of Greece, furnish us with an approach to a 
stranger’s description, and rank accordingly among our 
most valuable authorities. The only evidence outside 
literature proper is afforded by the inscriptions, which are 
very useful to the historian of Greek religion. So the 
historian of Greek morality must take his authorities, both 
philosophic and non-philosophic, and not only pay atten- 
tion to their statements, but also try to infer the modes 
of thought and feeling they imply. This is a difficult 
task, and one in which approximate success only is 


possible. 
of procedure. 


Its justification is that there is no other method 


In the present essay I have tried to let the Greek 
writers speak for themselves, but the following modern 
authorities have been consulted. 


Adam, editions of Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, Protagoras, Republic; Gif- 
ford Lectures asreported inthe press. 

Archer - Hind, editions of Phaedo, 
Timaeus. 

Becker Charicles. 

Burnet, edition of Aristotle’s Z¢hzcs. 

J. B. Bury story of Greece. 

R. G. Bury, edition of Phzlebus. 

L. Campbell Religion in Greek 
Literature. 

Coulanges La Cité Antique. 

Decharme Luripide et 1 Esprit de son 
Théatre ; 
chez les Grecs. 

Denis Hzstotre des Théories et des Ldées 
Morales dans 0 Antiquité. 

Dickinson 7he Greek View of Life. 

E.E.G. The Makers of Hellas. 

Gomperz Greek Thinkers (Eng. tr.). 


Traditions Religieuses 


Grant, edition of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Grote History of Greece. 

Harrison Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion. 

Holm History of Greece. 

Jackson, articles in the Zxcyclopaedia 
Lritannica and the Journal of 
Philology. 

Janet Aistotre de la Science Politique. 

Lloyd Ave of Pericles, 

Mahaffy Soctal Life in Greece. 

Rouse Greek Votive Offerings. 

L. Schmidt Zthik der alten Griechen. 

Thomson uripides and the Attic 
Orators, 

Verrall Euripides the Rationalist ; 
Four Plays of Euripides. 

Zeller History of Greek Philosophy 
(Eng. tr.). 
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Ritter and Preller’s Hzstoria Philosophiae Graecae has 
_ proved of some help, but nearly all the quotations cited in 
the notes are the result of a study of Greek literature under- 
taken for the purpose of the present essay. I have quoted 
from the Anthologia Graeca for elegiac fragments, and from 
Christ’s edition in the case of Pindar. Prof. Jackson has 
been followed for the sequence of the Platonic dialogues. 

I had hoped to add fairly complete indexes of passages 
dealing with moral questions from all the principal non- 
philosophic authors. Limits of space compel me to 
analyse only the three tragedians, who represent a most 
important period. This book is only a sketch, not a 
treatise. Many points I must reserve until I have an 
opportunity of publishing all my indexes; but I trust 
that I have selected vital principles which throw light 
upon the general aspects of Greek morality. 

I have to thank Prof. J. Welton, Mr. H. J. Wolsten- 
holme, Mr. H. P. Cooke, and Mr. F. G. Blandford, for 
kind help and general criticisms, and Mr. Leonard 
Whibley for criticisms of the second chapter. 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 


IT is incorrect to limit “religion” to cults and ritual. Greek 
religion includes, besides these formal ceremonies, every 
effort to apprehend that “power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.” The recognition of this power 
is implied in the common speech, which designated it 
0 Oeds, TO Oetov. The moral ideals of a nation can never 
be understood unless an effort be made to see how they 
are connected with religious belief. 

The fear and awe of divine power, innate in the 
human heart, will keep a man in the path of order and 
discipline, when other motives are either misleading or 
ineffective. The will of God is only conceivable as an 
authority which cannot vary,’ and from which there is no 
appeal, But moral sanctions are essentially conservative ; 
the religious sanction is particularly so. It conserves 
what is good. It may also tend to conserve blemishes 
and imperfections. Hence crude and barbarous moral 
ideals, when regarded as the will of Heaven, are emended 
with great difficulty, and sometimes only after a social or 
political revolution. It may even happen that belief in 
religion decays in consequence. 

In the early Greek poets the gods reward the good 
and punish the wicked. “Verily,” says the swineherd 
Eumaeus, “the happy gods love not wicked deeds, but 
honour justice and the righteous deeds of men.”* The 
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dmis of the gods, man’s reverence for them, and their 
vengeance when the divine laws, Quotes, have been 
broken, is frequently mentioned in the Homeric poems.’ 
Among the gods, Zeus, the father of gods and men, ruler 
in Olympus and ruler among men, is supreme and all- 
wise, apparently only limited in that he cannot undo the 
past. He is the god of the oath; is angry at deceit ; 
does not help liars; helps the suppliant, and defends the 
laws of hospitality. In particular he is the guardian of 
dikn, a word which even in Homer has, besides its 
narrower meaning, the wider one of fair dealing, good 
custom, law and order, discipline.” Hesiod presents us 
with a very similar picture: according to him also the 
eye of Zeus spies out wrong and punishes the sinner 
against 8/xn.° The few fragments which still remain of 
Archilochus, Semonides and Solon, with the poems of 
Theognis, prove that their conception did not materially 
differ from that of Homer.’ 

The evidence is in fact conclusive that the early 
Greeks considered the gods, especially Zeus, to be the 
guardians of the moral law. But they themselves are not 
bound by the law they enforce upon all men. Hermes 


_ instructed Autolycus in deceit; Helen’s sin was caused 


by Aphrodite; Zeus is the dispenser of evil as well as 
of good; he deceives Agamemnon by a dream ®; he is 
pitiless to men, although he himself did beget them.’ 
Nevertheless men are more to blame than the gods for 
the woes which they endure.° The Hesiodic Zeus 
devises “baleful cares for men,” and laughs at the thought 
of the misery he will cause.’ Theognis tells us that a 
man does not become good or bad without divine aid. 
He cannot understand why Zeus should treat sinners and 
the righteous in exactly the same way.” In brief, the 
gods may do evil, and the fact has begun to perplex men 
and to require justification. 

It has become almost a commonplace to say that the 
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relation between a Greek and his god was a sort of 
commercial contract. “The weak spot of Greek religion 
as orthodoxy conceived it in the fifth century Bc... . 
is do ut des.” “The whole relation between man and the 
gods is of the nature of a contract. . . . The conception 
is legal, not moral nor spiritual; it has nothing to do 
with what we call sin and conscience.”'® Now this 
commercial view of religion certainly existed, but it was 
not the only view of religion common among the Greeks. 
Plato in the Euthyphro gives four other definitions of 
piety besides this. In early times at least, the dominant 
religious thought is the working of an invisible justice in 
the affairs of men. This idea has been amply illustrated 
already, and before proceeding I will give some passages 
bearing upon the other aspect. 

Phoenix says to Achilles that the gods may be 
appeased by sacrifice and prayer.“ “Gifts persuade 
gods,” says Hesiod. In Euripides we find the remark, “It is 
a proverb that gifts persuade even gods.” Yet Socrates 
declared (and here I would remark that since the object 
of the Memorabilia is to prove the orthodoxy of Socrates, 
any teaching in it cannot have been very obnoxious to 
the Athenians) that sacrifice ought to be according to 
one’s means, and that the gods are best pleased with 
gifts from the pious. The fifth definition of piety in 
Euthyphro makes it equivalent to éwaropix}. This 
certainly implies that the view was not uncommon in 
Plato’s time. But it does not appear that it often 
resulted in a readiness to commit sin because it is easily 
atoned for by sacrifice. The only approach to this 
attitude of mind is to be found in the doings of certain 
degraded Orphics who, Plato tells us, were ready to purge 
away the sins of men or cities.’’ Plato distinctly states 
in the Laws that there were few who thought that the 
gods could be bought off." We have other evidence of 
the rarity of the immoral aspect of do ut des. The whole 
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tone of the inscriptions to Greek votive offerings down to 
400 B.C. is utterly opposed to it.” 

But to return. We have seen that the early Greeks 
believed in gods who sanctioned morality without being 
themselves subject to its laws. As was not unnatural 
they usually assign these attributes to the supreme god 
Zeus, author of the weal and woe of humankind, who 
rewards the righteous and punishes the guilty. But 
already men have begun to wonder why the unrighteous 
sometimes flourish while the just suffer. 

Such I take to have been the Greek view down to the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. But during this century 
occurs the rise of philosophy and of mysticism. 

The fragments of the philosophers from Thales to 
Heraclitus contain little about the gods, and this little 
throws doubt neither upon their existence nor upon their 
championship of morality.2 But nevertheless the growth 
of philosophy involved a danger to the national faith. 
The dominion of the gods, if I may so term it, was 
gradually limited. Natural causes took the place of a 
first cause. Scepticism followed as a matter of course, 
though we do not meet it until the middle of the fifth 
century. 

But criticism was at work in another direction. 
During the latter half of the sixth century Xenophanes 
attacked Homer and Hesiod for imputing immoralities 
to the gods.” The perception that the gods ought not 
to commit sin resulted eventually in scepticism, but 
scepticism was not a necessary consequence, Xenophanes 
himself formulated what may be called a creed, to the 
effect that there is one God, greatest among gods and 
men, good and not evil, neither in body nor in mind 
resembling men, thinking throughout all his frame and 
ruling all things by his mind. Pythagoras, who was a 
contemporary of Xenophanes and deeply indebted to the 
Orphics, taught his brotherhood that the soul is immortal 
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and passes from body to body in a series of incarnations. 
The souls of men have been enclosed by the gods in 
bodies as in a tomb; the divine intention is that men 
should free themselves from this tomb, not by self- 
destruction, but by becoming like unto God.” The 
doctrines of Xenophanes and Pythagoras are thus 
mutually complementary. “God is good.” “God is 
not like man.” “Man must grow in the likeness of 
God.” The Homeric gods were not such as man ought 
to copy. 

I must here digress to say a few words about 
the mysteries and the Greek views concerning im- 
mortality. 

Of Orphism and the mysteries I have not much to 
say, both because our knowledge is slight and also be- 
cause their connection with morality was neither wide nor 
close.* Doubtless they had their dark side. It is 
insisted upon by Plato.” The importance of Orphism 
for our purpose is that by holding out the prospect of 
communion with the divine nature it gave men the hope 
of sharing the divine immortality. It bore fruit when 
purer conceptions of the nature of God had been reached 
by the more thoughtful minds of Greece. 

I must delay a little longer over the belief in im- 
mortality. The view of the earlier Greeks has been well 
put by Zeller.° That the dead still continue to have 
some sort of existence was a current belief in Homeric 
times, which continued more or less throughout the 
course of Greek history. But the existence was one 
which inspired fear rather than hope. “ Hateful to me 
as the gates of Hades,” says Achilles.” Old men, remarks 
Cephalus in Plato’s Republic, begin to fear that the tales 
about the next world are true, although they have laughed 
at them hitherto.”* In what sense, then, is the hope of 
immortality due to the Orphic mysteries? The life of 
the dead was, in the popular view, a shadowy, dream-like 
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existence, not worthy to be called “life” at all. But the 
Orphics held that by union with the deity man shared 
his immortality, which was a life worth living. To this 
hope we have references in the Hymn to Demeter, in 
Heraclitus, in Pindar, and in Sophocles.” The last 
reference is extremely interesting. Only the initiated, 
says the poet, live; others suffer manifold woes in the 
next world. In a subsequent chapter I shall have to say 
something about the influence ancestor-worship exercised 
upon family religion, and the morality which grew up 
under its sanction. 

Transmigration, a quite distinct idea, was probably 
Orphic also, and from Orphism found its way into the 
teaching of Pythagoras.” Pindar says that after three 
lives in either world free from unrighteousness, the good 
enjoy the life of bliss in the Islands of the Blest, an 
existence superior to the life in Hades.*! The doctrine 
of transmigration was carefully woven into his philosophic 
system by Plato, the only philosopher after Pythagoras 
who made any real ethical use of it, though it was 
accepted by Empedocles. 

By the end of the fifth century religious doubt, 
accentuated by the distress of the times, robbed the 
belief in an after-life of most of its moral value. The 
famous inscription on those who fell before Potidaea 
(432 BC), “The aether received their souls, the earth 
their bodies,” * may perhaps be taken to imply a belief in 
immortality. With it may well be compared a remark of 
one of the characters of Euripides. “The mind of the 
dead lives not (ze. the dead cannot communicate directly 
with the living), but it has an immortal intelligence, falling 
into the immortal aether.”** But in the same poet we 
find the current views clearly reflected. These seem to 
have been :— 

1. Death may be life. We ought to lament at births 

and rejoice at funerals, *4 
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2. Death is annihilation.* 

3. It is a blessing if death be annihilation.” 

It is perhaps typical of current opinion that Antis- 
thenes laughed at an Orphic priest, who was enlarging 
upon the felicity of the initiated in another world, and 
retorted, “ Why don’t you die then?” * 

Independent evidence is afforded by the sepulchral 
monuments. During the fourth century their character 
“undergoes a change such that it is impossible to see 
any religious meaning in the designs,’ ** in other words 
the living ceased to feel that the dead had any real 
connection with them. 

The epitaphs in the Anthology tell the same tale. In 
the fifth century we find a simple, noble acceptance of 
death which strikes every reader. The famous epitaph of 
Simonides is a good example.” But after the fifth 
century comes a change. There occurs much melancholy 
brooding over death. -Men feel awe, and resignation 
even, in the face of it, but it is the resignation of despair. 
Yet the humbler folk had some belief in an after- 
life. I would lay no emphasis on the distress displayed 
at death by shipwreck. The instinctive wish to be buried 
on land might well survive even when its religious mean- 
ing had lost its virtue, just as the poor nowadays desire 
above all things to have a decent or even costly funeral. 
But we have an epitaph by Leonidas of Tarentum (cerca 
270 B.C.) who was a poor man, leading a wandering life 
near his native city. In it a dead shepherd begs his 
fellows to honour his tomb with oblations of flowers and 
milk, and to let the sheep graze hard by to the music of 
pipes. “There are, there are returns for favours to the 
dead, even among those who have perished.” “° 

In brief, the hope of some sort of existence after death 
was rarely denied, but on the whole this existence was 
looked forward to with despair. The moral value of the 
belief was small. It nevertheless sometimes made men, 
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especially old men, uneasy because of the injustice they 
had committed. During the great period of Greek history 
death was accepted with a noble resignation ; afterwards 
sorrow and dread were the dominant thoughts with regard 
to it. Orphism introduced the idea of transmigration ; 
and, especially in the first half of the fifth century, 
inspired hopes of a future existence, which, in the case of 
noble minds, had a deep moral significance. But this was 
the exception. Ethics reflects current beliefs, and Plato 
was the only philosopher who made real use of the 
doctrines of immortality and transmigration. And Plato, 
be it remembered, is generally opposed to the current 
opinion of his time. Further, the desire of mystic union 
with the divine nature was opposed to the Greek love 
of moderation and fear of transcending human limita- 
tions. 

Xenophanes and Pythagoras were not, strictly speaking, 
philosophers, and it was philosophy which dealt the national 
religion its death-blow. It was not that philosophy 
definitely attacked the popular faith, for even Democritus 
may have taken part in the customary religious services.” 
But the philosophers insisted, with ever-increasing force 
and clearness, upon the universality and fixity of natural 
law, and upon the sufficiency of secondary causes to 
explain the changes of phenomena. And in attacking 
one domain of the gods they were preparing the way for 
an attack upon the gods themselves. Other factors were 
wanting, but they came at length in the shape of national 
distress and increased disgust at the religious legends. It 
was the doctrine mdvta pet, the law of the universe as 
formulated by Heraclitus, which bred a scepticism that 
called in question the existence of the gods and the 
validity of the moral law. 

But for a time religion kept a firm hold upon men’s 
hearts. The Greek world passed through the trying 
crisis of the Persian Wars, and emerged victorious from 
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the struggle. There followed a period of prosperous 
expansion for Athens, at this time the centre of the 
intellectual life of the nation. How far religion steeled 
the hearts of the Athenians to fight the Persians at 
Marathon and Salamis, and how far the wonderful over- 
throw of their enemies deepened their religious feeling, 
it is of course impossible to determine. What we do 
know is that it was a profoundly religious age. Pindar, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles have a deep and _ sincere 
belief in the gods and their providence, combined 
with the reverent desire to clear away or pass over in 
silence any legend that casts discredit upon them. 
Aeschylus is impressed with the working of an invisible 
justice in the affairs of men. Sophocles sees in the gods 
the guardians of the great unwritten laws of morality.” 
But the new religious tendency exhibited by Pythagoras 
rarely appears in these poets. Their faith is the national 
faith. Herodotus also, the contemporary and friend of 
Sophocles, though not a particularly devout man, is in 
perfect accordance with traditional views. He believes in 
a providence which is envious and wont to check arrogance 
and excess, but he has no trace of the doctrine of 
Opmoiwars.”® 

' But during the second half of the fifth century came a 
change, the extent of which may be estimated by the 
distressing doubt everywhere apparent in the plays of 
Euripides, and by the significant omission of divine 
agency from the. pages of Thucydides. A_ period of 
prosperity was followed by a period of trouble. The 
acquisition of empire by Athens had enlarged the experi- 
ences of her citizens and presented complex problems for 
solution. At the same time she could only justify that 
empire by the theory that might is right, and that Heaven 
favours the side with better resources. Then came the 
Peloponnesian War with its attendant horrors of party 
strife and plague. Savage instincts bequeathed by remote 
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ancestors revived from their dormant state to be guided 
by intellects developed by an advanced civilisation. Men 
ceased to believe in a providence that allowed such 
violations of natural justice. Thucydides deplores the 
decay of faith,“ and he is an authority sufficient to settle 
the matter without further witness. In moments of 
reaction proceedings for impiety were set on foot against 
prominent individuals. A law was passed during the 
ascendency of Pericles which threatened with impeach- 
ment whoever did not believe in the gods or taught 
astronomy, an eloquent witness to the effect of natural 
philosophy upon religion. Even though the prosecutions 
were sometimes mere pretexts for attacking obnoxious 
enemies, they prove that the public conscience was uneasy, 
and subject to sudden revulsions of feeling. 

_ The sophists were partly responsible for the growth of 
infidelity. Protagoras ** expressed it in what appears to 
have been a sort of professorial treatise, and was expelled 
from Athens for his pains, besides suffering the indignity 
of having his books publicly burnt. There is also on 
record a saying of Prodicus to the effect that men deified 
the powers of nature that are helpful to human life,*° while 
Thrasymachus denied the existence of a divine providence 
on the ground that the unrighteous are often un- 
punished.” But on the whole the sophists were not 
openly at variance with the established religion. The 
above is all that can be urged in proof of sophistic 
unbelief. It seems likely that the sophists fell in with 
the mood of their audience, and ventured on just as much 
atheism as they saw was likely to please it. When it 
suited their convenience they were perfectly orthodox. 
The real cause of scepticism was the teaching of the 
philosophers, operating during a period of national dis- 
tress and unrest upon a people whose intellectual life 
had been widened by increased experience, by the spread 
of democracy, and by the rise of the Athenian empire. 
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One philosopher, however, must be noticed in passing, 
because of his influence on later philosophic religion. 
This is Anaxagoras, who taught that Mind turned Chaos 
into the Universe, 

The attitude of thinking people towards the national 
faith is clearly reflected in the plays of Euripides ; and 
while the common people, led by conservatives like 
Aristophanes, who would have put new wine into old 
bottles, retained the form of the old belief, the doubts of 
the few leavened the ideas of the many, and destroyed 
much if not all of the moral value they once possessed. 
It is difficult for a man to find moral support in religion 
when he sees that most of the great thinkers of his time 
have lost faith in it, even though he may not have the in- 
telligence to appreciate their doubts. The view of Euripides 
himself is probably that expressed in Her. Fur. 62, 
“Nothing of the divine is clear to men,’ *® but it matters 
little what the poet thought personally, for his characters 
certainly express views which met with sympathy from 
some at least among the audience. Whereas Pindar and 
Aeschylus had suppressed legends that imputed immorality 
to the gods, Euripides insists upon them, and draws the 
conclusion that if the gods do evil they are no gods at all. 
No god can be evil; mortals must not say that a god 
tempts to sin; it is monstrous to suppose that the gods 
require from men a morality to which they do not conform 
themselves ; there are no gods at all, the only god is 
natural law, or perhaps the intelligence of human beings.* 

A more dangerous scepticism is shown by the tyrant 
Critias, who was also a poet and composed a drama called 
Sisyphus°© In it he declared the laws were invented to 
check the violence which threatened the human race. 
But law can only touch offences which come to light. To 
deal with secret sins some “clever man” invented the 
myth of the gods, who see and know all, and deal with 
such crimes as escape the law of the State. Not only 
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does this extract illustrate the spirit of the time, but it 
shows by implication how strong the belief in a divine 
justice must have been, an aspect of Greek religion which 
I hold was far more prominent than that of do ut des. 

It is plain that the national faith had lost its hold 
upon thinking men. Let us see what this implies. The 
chief sanction for moral conduct no longer influenced men. 
Utility, tradition, and State authority were the only moral 
supports. And the decay of religion meant decay of the 
authority of the State, with which belief in the State religion 
was in the closest connection.) It looked as though moral 
anarchy must ensue. How serious the crisis was may be 
judged from the fact that it resulted in the birth of 
philosophic ethics, the function of which has ever been to 
find a new moral sanction, in place of those principles of 
action which the advance of human intelligence and the 
shock of bitter experiences have shown to be inadequate. 
Philosophy must heal the wound that philosophy had 
inflicted. 

But there is a brighter side to the question. The old 
religion was dead, but its death is a landmark in the 
progress of thought. “If gods exist they are not evil.” 
A new religion arose on this basis. For a time it could 
appeal only to the philosophic few, but it had a noble task 
in preparing the way for Christianity. 

The first attempt to harmonise the old and the 
new was made by Socrates. In times of doubt it is 
of great service to locate the difficulty, to know how 
far knowledge extends, and so limit the region of 
uncertainty. Socrates believed that much of the danger 
of moral anarchy would disappear if the intellect were 
brought to bear upon moral questions. Accurate defini- 
tions of virtues and vices would clear the ground, and 
men would at least have a common basis upon which all 
were agreed. qHis inquiries led him to conclude that 
virtue is knowledge of the good in its various relations, 
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and that the good is simply that which is useful for man’s 
well-being. In other words, the ideals to which the 
Greeks had risen through centuries of development were 
given a new support independent of the divine sanction. 
Socrates was the founder of utilitarianism.” 

But while he insisted upon the use of intelligence and 
blamed those who asked the gods to decide what they 
could decide for themselves,®? Socrates was a sincere 
believer in the existence of divine powers. Whether or 
not he was “orthodox” is an open question. He at 
least advised men to worship after the manner of their 
country, and followed his own advice. But that he was 
profoundly religious is not denied even by those who 
have no sympathy with religion and grudge any admission 
of its power for good. The simple teleology ® by which 
he proved the existence of the gods was nevertheless new 
in his day. How striking it must have been then may 
be understood when we reflect that even now men of 
powerful intellect are satisfied with proofs of the divine 
care which are no more elaborate. Socrates believed 
that the gods care for men, know their words, deeds, and 
secret thoughts, are present everywhere and make known 
by various means, such as divination, what it concerns 
men to know.®® Even the intellect, which Socrates 
valued so much as a guide to conduct, is a divine gift. 
But this intellect, although it can discover good means, 
cannot discover the supreme good. When pressed for an 
answer, Socrates can only say that the highest good for 
man is evrpagia.*” This is an identity which carries us 
no further. He refuses to define the term “good,” and 
shows temper to his questioners.** But although man is 
ignorant, the gods know. Hence, when he prays a man 
should ask for good things and leave it to the gods to 
decide what is good in his own particular case.*® 

The gods are not only the guardians of men, but their 
lawgivers and rulers as well. If virtue viewed from the 
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point of view of the agent be knowledge, viewed objec- 
tively it is conformity with law. If dccavoodvn be codia, 
TO Sixasov is TO vopspov. And among the laws to which 
man owes obedience are certain unwritten laws, declared 
binding not by men but by the gods, infringement of 
which brings without fail its appropriate punishment. 
Socrates mentions four of these laws.°' We must worship 
the gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay bene- 
factors. And that worship of the gods included not ritual 
only but the carrying out of their will may be inferred 
from the fact that Socrates calls his own mission a NaTpeta 
Geod. He even says that he is a helper of the god, that 
is, an instrument by which the divine will is accomplished. 

The doctrine of dpotwous had by this time become 
familiar to the Greek mind, union with a divinity being 
the essential idea of the mysteries. But in the mysteries 
it had an emotional rather than an ethical import. 
Socrates seems to have been the first to attempt to 
popularise the Pythagorean doctrine. The evidence is 
slight, but the Socratic teaching certainly held up the 
divine nature as a model for men to copy.” 

The creed of Socrates seems to have been :— 


1. There are gods. 

2. They care for men. 

3. They demand obedience to a moral code, which men 
instinctively recognise although they have not 
embodied it in their statutes. 

4. They are good, and man should imitate them. 


Socrates adhered to all that was good in the national 
faith, At the same time he submitted all ethical ques- 
tions to the test of reason. To show that these two 
attitudes of mind were not only not incompatible but 
even complementary was to have done good service. 

It may occasion some surprise, as it did even to 
Xenophon, that during an age when unbelief was common 
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a truly pious man was convicted of impiety. The con- 
demnation was not due toa revival of religious feeling. 
It was due to the instinctive dread of severing the 
national life from the institutions of the past, a dread 
which sprang out of the reaction from the horrors of the 
Peloponnesian War and its attendant miseries. There 
was no vital belief such as must have coloured the whole 
lives of men who could sympathise with an Aeschylus. 
But it became respectable to conform to the State religion. 
No unauthorised innovations were allowed.“ Socrates 
was a conformist, but it would be easy to persuade the 
ignorant portion of the dicastery that his “divine sign” 
was an offence against the law. Possibly this part of the 
charge did not catch many votes. Perhaps it was in- 
tended merely to supplement the accusation of corrupting 
the youth. 

This outward conformity continued down to the loss 
of Greek independence. So striking is it that some have 
supposed that a real revival of religious feeling took 
place.” It may be asked what reasons there are for 
denying this. In the first place customs and creeds 
often remain as empty forms, and are even insisted upon 
by public opinion, without influencing character to any 
appreciable extent. In the second place the gradual 
disappearance of religion from ethics is very significant. 


Was there 
a revival of 
religion ? 


But the best evidence, inasmuch as it is independent of Evidence of 


philosophy and quite unconscious, is given by the in- 
scriptions of votive offerings. It has recently been 
proved that during the fourth century the tone of these 
inscriptions gradually ceases to be laudatory of the god 
and becomes an encomium upon the giver. Statues begin 
to be honorific. The victors in the games no longer make 
their offerings from thankfulness of heart but regard them 
as a means of self-advertisement or glorification.” 

In the eyes of Socrates at least the half of life was 
under the sway of religion. But his views do not seem 
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to have influenced any except his intimate circle of 
friends. Why the simple creed of Socrates did not win 
its way into the hearts of his contemporaries is difficult 
to explain. The truth, however, seems to be that while 
the Greeks still feared the gods, or at least felt uneasy 
and disinclined to neglect due ceremony, they had lost 


‘the spirit of sacrifice and devotion. The fourth century 


was at Athens an age of culture and self-development. 
Foreign affairs did not loom so large as before, but life 
within the city itself was rich and full. Party strife 
disappeared.” Men began to love comfort and ease. 
Such a society would not listen to a creed which set 
service to God above every other claim, and extolled 
contentment and few wants as the nearest approach to a 
divine life. Those who felt the religious impulse took 
refuge in the foreign worships which, with the permission 
of the State, were established in Athens and the Piraeus,® 
doubtless in order to minister to the needs of the many 
foreigners who dwelt in or visited Attica for trade 
purposes. 

Of the religious views of the minor Socratics we know 
very little. Probably the Cyrenaics were sceptics; one 
of them, Theodorus, was nicknamed the “atheist.” An 
interesting remark of Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic School, is to the effect that xara vouoy there are 
many gods, cata dtvow but one.” This is one of the 
first definite expressions of the monotheism which had 
long been implied in the popular use of 6 Oeds, 7d Oetov. 

It may be regarded as evidence of the religious in- 
difference of the time that Plato insists so strongly upon 
the importance of a true conception of the gods. Perhaps 
the most attractive feature about Plato is the courageous 
way in which he upholds what is best in the old ideals, 
and refuses to give them up even when the struggle seems 
hopeless. Can philosophy prove that nothing exists ? 
Granted, replies Plato, so far as this world is concerned, 
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but if nothing exists on earth, this is only a proof that 
there must be another world where existence is possible. 
In a similar way, perceiving clearly that the old faith no 
longer controlled the hearts of men, he yet refused to 
abandon religion, and proceeded to gather together all 
that was good in the religious aspiration of the past, 
including Orphism and the mysteries. This nucleus he 
expanded and shaped into consistency by the application 
of metaphysic and logic, fondly hoping that herein would 
be found an all-sufficient sanction for moral conduct. 
“ Plato found his escape from utilitarianism by identifying 
the source of morality with the source of existence ; his 
ethics are the outcome of his ontology. All things are 
good in so far as they are like the idea of the good; 
therefore, to him that would be really good, knowledge 
of the idea is indispensable.” ” 

I give here a summary of Plato’s theology. There is 
one eternal, never-changing God, who is good, not envious 
as is generally supposed, and the source of all the good 
in the universe though not of the evil. The eternal 
never-changing ideas are aspects of the divine nature. 
Man can attain to a knowledge of God, since the ideas 
are immanent in phenomena. Later, Plato probably 
held that only approximation to this knowledge is 
possible, inasmuch as phenomena are but imitations of 
the ideas. The highest end of man is to become like 
God by a careful cultivation of the divine intelligence 
within him, which enables him to apprehend the ideas. 
The soul, which is eternal, passes through a series of 
incarnations, rising or falling in the scale of existence in 
proportion to its success in controlling the bodily desires 
and in developing into pure intelligence. 

The theology of Plato had little in common with the 
popular faith. Its source is to be found in Xenophanes 
and Pythagoras rather than in Homer and Hesiod. The 
gods of the poets are severely criticised in the Republic and 
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the Laws. But perhaps the most striking novelty in the 
Platonic system was his conception of the relationship of 
man to God. God is Truth and Beauty, and so a healthy 
soul must love him. And the word used by Plato to 
express this relationship, épws, is a very strong word, 
denoting sentimental and passionate attachment.” 

Upon this religion Plato bases his whole moral code. 
True virtue is the knowledge of the good, attainable only 
by a passionate devotion to what is divine. All other 
virtue, whether the result of utilitarianism or habituation, 
is unworthy of the name. Men who fight bravely because 
they are afraid of their comrades’ reproaches are courageous 
through cowardice.” 

The doctrine of transmigration helps to complete the 
Platonic conception of morality. The union of soul and 
body fills the former with passions and fears which 
hinder its search after God. To reach the object of his 
soul’s desire a man must free himself from the body and 
grow accustomed to dying daily.” If he succeeds, his 
soul will return at death to the region of the ideas and be 
subject to no more incarnations. If he fail he will sink 
at his next birth to a lower grade in the ladder of life. 
But it is always in his power to rise, however low he may 
have fallen. Virtue, then, brings its own reward, and vice 
a natural and inevitable punishment. Plato is the only 
philosopher who uses the hope of immortality, vaguely held 
out to the Greek mind by the mysteries, as a practical 
incentive to virtue. Literature does not give us a shred 
of evidence that his teaching was taken to heart, but it 
was a great gain to have the idea clearly enunciated. 
There it was for any to use to whom it appealed, and in 
Christian soil the seed bore fruit. This is one out of 
many instances in which Plato anticipates the convictions 
of future ages. 

In this ethical scheme all sides of the human mind are 
taken into account ; religion appeals to the intellect, the 
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moral sense, and the emotions. The imperfections in the 
national religion are avoided ; the successful endeavours 
of predecessors to attain the truth are embodied. But it 
could appeal to philosophers only. The common people 
would have none of it, and no one saw this more clearly 
than Plato himself. Natural aptitude and a long course 
of dialectic were necessary for the attainment of the 
knowledge of the good. So Plato admitted that there 
must be two kinds of virtue, philosophic and popular. 
The philosopher is to study the absolute good, and pro- 
duce an image of it in the souls of his unphilosophic 
fellowmen.” Purified myths and utilitarian motives must 
be the means employed. 

But this could only be achieved when rulers were 
philosophers of Plato’s own way of thinking, and he never 
saw his ideal realised. So in his old age the philosopher 
tried to find a basis for morality which should be inde- 
pendent of the theory of ideas, although the theory was 
doubtless as dear as ever to his heart. 

When Plato wrote the Republic he regarded virtue as 
knowledge—knowledge of the ideas. But in course of 
time he revised his theory, and despaired of knowing the 
ideas, being content perforce with an approximate 
knowledge attainable by a laborious study of natural 
kinds.> He was also compelled to abandon ideas of 
virtues and vices. Hence arose the necessity of a revised 
ethical theory. Not that he gave up his former theory, 
but he found that it could not be worked. The problem 
was to discover a Se¥tepos TAods. Virtue in the Laws is 
still a growing like God,” but Plato by this time saw no 
means of attaining to a knowledge of God except by 
patient deduction from the moral ideas of the wisest men 
and by divination.” Thus, whereas in the Republic he 
had neglected detailed legislation, in the Laws the 
greatest care is taken to find out the best enactments 
that the wit of man has discovered and to frame them 
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into a consistent polity. Plato still believed that no 
man is evil voluntarily.” But in course of time he came 
to believe that the existence of the will (SovAnats) 
must also be accounted for, and he does so by declaring 
that the greatest ignorance is to hate that which appears 
good and to love that which appears bad,” while wisdom 
(dpovnows rather than codia) is a harmony of natural 
likes and dislikes with reason.*° 

By research the few legislators, Qefot tuves,* may 
approximate to a knowledge of the divine will. The 
citizens are to obey the laws imposed by the rulers, not 
mechanically, but by being convinced of their utility and 
necessity. Hence the preambles to the various enactments 
detailed in the Laws. But the chief impulse to right 
conduct is certainly the religious. Plato is careful to 
prove (1) the existence of the gods; (2) their care for 
men ; (3) their assertion of the moral law.” Religious 
observances are to be the chief occupation of the citizens 
throughout their lives. A sin against the laws is a sin 
against the gods.** Atheism and false notions about the 
gods are the source of all wickedness. Religion is to be 
public; private religions are forbidden. The law must 
be changed only with the consent of rulers, of the peopie, 
and of the gods, as expressed by the oracle. Only the 
good can please God. All the national religious impulses 
are enlisted in the service of morality. Daemons and 
heroes are to be reverenced and prayers offered to them, 
for they are our helpers and we are their property.® 

The importance attached by Plato to the oracle is very 
striking. Taken with the way in which he includes as 
much of the national faith as he consistently can in his 
ethical scheme, it certainly signifies that he had been 
forced by bitter experience to the conclusion that the 
popular religion, purified by a knowledge of God’s will, 
which the legislators acquire by careful observation and 
reason, was the only basis of morality possible at the 
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time. This I take to be strong evidence that religious 
faith was rapidly decaying during the latter years of 
Plato’s life. The other evidence that can be brought 
forward is the witness of votive inscriptions given above, 
and the tone of the references to religion in the orators.® Religion in 
With the fewest exceptions these express, not religious ‘% rat's 
devotion, but a languid acquiescence in a conventional tional. 
belief. A man may deem it right to say a grace before 
his meals without in the least increasing his thankfulness 
for God’s gifts. Such is the spirit displayed in the orators, 
and Plato was convinced that society needed to have it 
replaced by deep and sincere religious feeling. But if 
religion provides the sanction for right conduct, it is ethical 
study, founded on rational observation, with occasional 
appeals to the oracle, that must discover what this right 
conduct is. Herein Plato shows himself a true Socratic, 
and does not essentially differ from his master. But 
Plato’s pupil Aristotle was less opposed to the spirit of 
the age, perhaps because he saw the failure of his teacher’s 
ethical endeavours, and made ethics independent of 
religious sanction. In doing so he was no doubt in- 
fluenced by his analytic turn of mind, which favoured the 
division of knowledge into separated groups. 

But before turning to Aristotle it is necessary to touch 
upon a very difficult point of Platonic theology. In a 
passage of the Laws ** Plato speaks of an evil world-soul. The evil 
This, says Zeller,’ contradicts the spirit of his whole wore cone 
theory. It is impossible to regard the words of Plato 
as simply metaphorical. They are far too definite and 
precise. Without attempting a solution I would point 
out that Plato uses the word wuy7, not vods or Geds. 
He does not therefore mean necessarily a personal 
devil. In the Introduction to his edition of the Phaedo” 
Mr. Archer-Hind discusses various passages of the 
Philebus, Timaeus, Phaedrus, and Phaedo which are 
concerned with the nature of soul (Wuy7). The difficulty 
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is this. In the Pzlebus passions are attributed to soul, 
in the Phaedo to the body. In the Phaedrus and Phaedo 
all soul is immortal. In the Zimaeus Plato talks of 
“mortal soul.” Mr. Archer-Hind summarises his argu- 
ment thus—* All soul is simple, uniform, and indestruc- 
tible; but in connection with body it assumes certain 
phases which are temporary and exist only in relation to 
body.” * I believe that a similar line of argument holds 
good in the case of the evil world-soul. Soul in con- 
junction with matter admits of modes of existence which 
are evil. Evil impulses, due to the conjunction of soul 
and body, arise in man; why not in the world? The 
Platonic view of evil seems to have changed twice. First, 
evil is due to the ideas of evil; then it is a falling away 
from the perfect archetype inseparable from pluralisation ; 
lastly it is a necessary mode of soul’s existence when soul 
and body are conjoined. The difference between the 
second and third views is that in the former evil is negative, 
in the latter positive. This change is of great ethical 
significance. It shows a deepening of the sense of sin. 
The life of man is not merely development, but a struggle 
against an evil power. 

In ethical inquiries Plato was always careful to make 
it clear that although the end of human action is 
well-being, it lies in the apprehension of the divine nature 
rather than in happiness as ordinarily conceived. Virtue, 
indeed, brings well-being with it, but it must have its 
source in philosophic knowledge of the ideas. Utilitarian 
morality he treated with scorn, admitting its necessity, 
but protesting against it at the same time. Hence the 
influence of Plato in Christian times. Hence also the 
small influence his ethical speculation appears to have 
exercised upon his contemporaries. Perhaps it was 
because Aristotle saw this that he adapted his teaching 
more to the feelings of his audience. He always attached 
a high value to évdo£a, received Opinions. Be this as it 
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may, Aristotle viewed conduct in the light of its influence 
upon human happiness. Happiness is harmonious develop- 
ment of a man’s powers in a suitable environment, and 
this development, he shows, can only be attained by the 
practice of virtue. 

In the Polztzcs ® religious institutions are assumed as 


-a matter of course, but neither in the Polztics nor in the 


Ethics is religion made a moral sanction. Yet, since God is 
“thought thinking itself” (goruv 7) vonows vonoews vonous), 
man ought, having the divine intelligence within him, to 
aspire after the divine life, and to partake of immortality 
so far as in him lies.** Hence the philosophic life is the 
best. God attracts the universe to himself, xiwel ws 
ép@pevov.’ This version of ouoiwors is the only connection 
between Aristotelian ethics and theology. The motives 
of conduct are strictly ethical and not religious. In 
Aristotle there is no hope of immortality, and consequently 
a future life cannot be made an ethical end. Moreover, 
“the conception of Providence .... finds no place in 
Aristotle,” *’ although the gods care for men in a general 
way. Not that Aristotle is averse to religion. The man 
who doubts whether he ought to love the gods he compares 
to one who doubts whether he ought to love his parents, 
or whether snow is white.® The current opinion that 
there are gods is true, but the legends owe their origin 
to their utilitarian value. Zeller well sums up the atti- 
tude of Aristotle in the following words ® :—* Aristotle’s 
philosophy thus stands in the loosest relation to positive 
religion. It takes advantage of its ideas as links of 
literary connection, but makes no further use of them. 
Just as little, however, does it desire to see religion 
purified or reformed ; on the contrary, it seems to accept 
its imperfections as something which could not possibly 
be otherwise. Each stands to the other in an attitude of 
essential indifference; philosophy goes its own way, with- 
out much troubling itself about religion, or fearing from 
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it any interruption in the prosecution of its own 
work.” : 

The earlier successors of Aristotle seem to have followed 
closely in his footsteps. But Eudemus insisted upon the 
connection between human action and the divine, even 
declaring that God gives some men a natural inclination 
to virtue, and that God is the ultimate source of all 
morality. Dicaearchus refused to believe in immortality, 
and Strato violently opposed the arguments of the Phaede. 
Perhaps one may see here Stoic and Epicurean influences. 

In the Laws” Plato mentions a belief in the gods 
combined with a denial of their interference in the affairs 
of men. He adds that it was not shared by many. This 
is exactly the religious view of Epicurus. The saying 
that man is the inventor of his own gods is certainly true 
of this thinker. His physical theory, combined with a 
natural desire to account for the universal belief of men, 
required him to believe in anthropomorphic deities.” 
But he took as his ethical end drapa€ia,! a freedom from 
all distress of mind. Now it is of the essence of religion 
that it requires certain duties to be performed, the omission 
of which brings punishment. Religion exercises discipline, 
and discipline is inseparable from mental tension and a 
certain degree of awe. Hence Epicurus, while assigning 
the usual attributes of immortality and happiness to his 
gods, denied that they interested themselves in human 
affairs. Such a belief, he insisted, was true piety. The 
common faith was productive of much cruelty, fear and 
misery." Only one thing could be worse than the usual 
religious belief, namely, a belief in fate. 

I shall leave this doctrine with a brief summary of 
what it implies. The fact that the Epicurean School was 
popular proves that men were weary of the struggle in 
the world between good and evil, and preferred to retreat 
from active life and shut their eyes to all that could 
distress them. The denial of any relations between men 
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and gods was not altogether an unhealthy sign. It 
argues disgust with the existing religious beliefs, and I 
have given several indications that those beliefs were 
really disgusting. Scepticism is to be preferred to 
superstition. One more proof of the degraded state of 
religion shall be given here. We find quoted in Athenaeus!” 
an ode in honour of Demetrius, written on his return 
from Leucas and Corcyra. Init the gods are disparaged. 
“They either are not, or they care not for us. Thou art 
our god.” Perhaps the troublous times that followed 
the death of Alexander had something to do with the 
Epicurean denial of a providence. Disaster and sorrow 
lead many men to deny that the gods they have served 
exist at all, or at any rate that they interfere with the 
affairs of this world. 

The Stoics, instead of denying the truth of religion, 
tried to reform it. While the Epicurean discarded re- 
ligion for the harm it did, the Stoic accepted it for the 
blessings it could bestow. Their theology was lofty and 
pure, and had much in common with that of Plato. The 
Stoics believed in one God, whose various aspects were 
mind, fate, Zeus, etc. He is immortal, perfect and happy, 
and exercises providence over the world. He is not 
anthropomorphic. Every sin is an impiety towards God." 
They rejected the popular legends, but allegorised them 
for purposes of popular instruction. These legends, they 
thought, proved the existence of God and formed a barrier 
against violent passions.’ Ina similar accordance with 
popular belief, they held that daemons, bound by a bond 
of sympathy, kept watch over the affairs of men. They 
had no hope of immortality, although they believed 
that in some cases the soul survived the body.’® 

The end of man, said the Stoics, is to live in accordance 
with nature.” Here is ouotwous in another form, and the 
Stoic God is worthy of imitation. He is good; evil 
results from the foolishness of men.'” 
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The Stoic religion touched morality at yet another 
point. The hymn of Cleanthes is a song, not of prayer 
only, but of praise. The greatest privilege of men and of 
gods, says the psalmist, is to praise God. It is a common- 
place that this attitude of mind purifies the soul, raises 
the worshipper above the things of this world, and prepares 
him to do his duty with manliness and content. It is 
virtually equivalent to a religious sanction of morality. 
The popularity of the Stoic school proves that in spite of 
the superstition and indifference of the time, there was a 
considerable number of religious men. 

The above discussion has shown that the early Greeks 
had a religious faith which was a sanction of morality. 
They were also heirs to certain poetic legends purporting 
to describe the life of the gods. These legends ascribed 
to the gods acts which the development of morality 
condemned. At the time when this inconsistency was 
perceived arose the idea of dyotwo.s and the hope of 
immortality it implied. Accordingly noble minds tried 
to purify the legends; but the fault was inherent, and 
together with philosophy, which explained phenomena by 
natural causes, produced at the time of the disastrous 
Peloponnesian War scepticism with regard to the legendary 
tales, and finally doubts of the existence of the gods. 
But the State ritual continued, and the unintelligent still 
possessed a languid belief, but a belief robbed of its 
“content,” the lively realities of the legends. After 
Sophocles we find no lofty discussion of moral problems 
based upon the national sagas. So the religious impulse, 
ever imperious in its demands, found satisfaction in the 
case of the less intellectual in debasing superstitions. 

But morality had lost the sanction of religion. It was 
at this point that ethics arose, striving to give a new 
sanction to morality, and emphasising the happiness that 
right conduct brings with it. 

The following table gives in brief what I have tried 
to show in the preceding pages :— 
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(b) The 
philo- 
sophers, 


Implica- 
tions from 
the teach- 
ing of 

the philo- 
sophers. 
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would lay stress upon the following points :— 


. All philosophers from Socrates to the Stoics believed 
in the existence of deities. 


. Declaring, with the exception of Epicurus, and 


possibly Socrates, that God is one, they did not 
deny the existence of subordinate divinities. 

There is scarcely a hint that monotheism was 
thought necessary for morality. 

. None believed in the unworthy legends, but some of 
the most morally earnest wished to retain them in 
a purified form for purposes of popular instruction. 

Only Plato believed in immortality, and connected 
that belief with morals. 

Those who retained the legends as a basis of 
popular instruction taught the doctrine of opotwars, 
and also made use of the religious sanction as well 
as of the utilitarian. 

Socrates felt épws towards noble souls, and Plato 
his pupil, to whom religion and philosophy were 
one, conceived of épws as the ideal relation between 
man and God. Aristotle believes that God moves 
the world “as a loved object inspires movement.” 
The notion was philosophic only. As a rule the 
relation of man to the gods was not a sentimental 


one"! 


” 


It may be inferred that among the common people 
belief in the gods did not die out. But this belief was 
robbed of its content. The legends had fallen into 
discredit. Expurgation and allegory were tried, but are 
suicidal. Recollecting that Aristotle reflects the general 
opinion of his time, while Plato is usually opposed to it, 
we shall assume that philosophy with its doctrine of 
natural causes had almost destroyed the belief in a 
providence. There was no inspiring hope of a future life. 
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Men did right through custom, or through fear of punish- 
ment, unhappiness or dishonour in this world. 

The evidence from non-philosophic sources bears out 
these conclusions at every point. 

The work of ethics was to support morality when the 
religious sanction failed. In the following pages I hope 
to show that it did so in a very efficient manner. It 
pointed out to the more intellectual that there were other 
reasons besides the religious why men should be moral. 
The example of those who studied ethics, presumably the 
most highly gifted and intellectual, prevented complete 
moral decay, but not without a loss of the devotional 
instinct. Nevertheless, some philosophers were convinced 
that religion was necessary to enforce good conduct, for 
neither a nation nor a man can continue to succeed 
without devotion, In course of time this Platonic and 
Stoic view triumphed at the birth of Christianity, but 
too late to save the Greek nation. It was good that 
the imperfect religion of Hellas should be abandoned, but 
our gain was loss for the Greeks. They perished that 
we might live. 


Ethics and 
religion. 


APPENDIX?’ TOSCHAPILER I 


I aPPEND a few passages from the comic poets which bear upon 
the attitude of the Athenians towards religion during the closing 
years of the fourth century. 


Sometimes unbelief or indifference is apparent. 


TO yap Tpépov pe TOUT’ ey Kpivw Ged. 
MENANDER apud STOB. FV. lvi.}3. 


@ peyiotn Tov Oeov 
vov ove avaide’, ef Bedv Kadreiv oe dei, 
det 5€ 76 KpaTovv yap viv vopiferat Deds. 
MENANDER afud STOB. FZ. xxxii. 7. 


¢ \ ] / a A 5 7 
6 pev “Exixappos tots Oeods civar deyer 
dvesous, Vowp, ynv, NAvov, TUP, aoTEpas, 
9) EN Ny Dit / 3. \ 
éy® & trédaBov xpynoipors eivar Oeors 
Tapyvpiov Hpav Kal TO Xpvaioy. 
MENANDER apud STOB. FV. xci. 29. 


“‘ Believe in and worship God, but inquire not into His nature.” 
This implies belief, but belief which verges upon superstition. 


Gedy vopufe kal wéBov Girer Se pur: 
mAEiov yap ovdev GAO Tod nreiv exeus. 
> » +> 5) ” \ , A 
eit €or it’ ovK exte pr) BovrAov pabeiv, 
ws OvTa TovTOY Kal mwapdv7’ det wéBov. 
PHILEMON agud STOB. Eel. ii. 1, 5. 
32 


Love is 


The following imply disbelief in a divine providence. 
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ti ext 6 Beds od Gere oe pavOdverv: 
agveBeis Tov od Oéovta pavOdvew Oéruv. 


ep) 


PHILEMON (Kock 166). 


supreme even over Zeus, 

déorow’, "Epwros ovdév ioxter rréov, 

008’ aitos 6 Kpatav TOV év otpavd Gedy 
Zebs, GAN exeivp avr’ dvayKacOels rovel. 


MENANDER afud STos. 7. |x. 21. 


Vs “A ” IQr XX 7 
ratoacbe voty €xovTes* ovdey yap mAéov 
€ ze lal > m” fas oe 
avOpamrivos vots eotiv dAAo THs TUX Ns, 
mv > \ ~ ~ lal mw lal 
ei? éotl TovTo mvevpa Oeiov cite vovs. 
Aly 9 x. nN a ¢ \ Z 
Tour’ éoTl Td KUPepvav aravra Kal oTpEepov 
\ NC € Va S € fa) \ . 
Kal o@(ov, 7 mpdvora 8 7 Ovni Karvods 
Kal pAjvados. meioOnte Kod peuper Ge pe: 
wav? daa vootpev 7) A€yopev 7) TpaTTomev 
Tixn “oTiv, ipeis 8 erpev ervyeypappéevor 
, Sod 7, 7 a Z 
Toxn KUBEepva TavTa, TatTny Kal dpéevas 
PY lal XN NA X 6 XX x a. , 
el Kal mpdvorav THv Oedv Karey povny, 
el po Tis GAAwS Gvoparw xalper Kevois. 


MENANDER afud STOB. Fel. I. vi. (v.) I a. 


4 2 \ 6 \ oy x , 
OlEL TOTAVTYHVY TOUS €OUS aVelV oXO nV, 
v \ aN \ > ay 0? er 
WOTE TO KAKOV KGL Taya OV Ka NMEPav 


€ 4 
VEMELVY EKAT TY ; 


MENANDER (Kock 174). 


The last two have an Epicurean ring. 


(B 581) 


lal vn x > 7 Ll vn 3 
Tos av pev otv coceey (Bis  Kbwv ; 
o x > st ¢ ra Q a 
drov yap eis Tovs Opuodroyoupévous Geods 
dceBobvtes od Siddarw edGews diy, 


tiv’ aleAovpov Bwpods erirpiperey av ; 


TIMOCLES afud ATHEN. vii. 300 (Kock 1), 


D 
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God requires a return for the blessings he gives. 
Tos evTUXOUVTUS eripavas 
Set Cav pavepav te THY Sdcww THY TOD Heod 
tovetv’ 6 yap Oeds dedwxds TayaGd. 
Gv pev weroinkev oieTar Xap tive 
EXEL EGUTW* TOS GmroKpuTTOpEvoUs Se Kal 
mpdtrew petpins pdoKovTas, GXapiaTous dpav 
dveAevOepws te (OvTas ert KaLpov TLvoS 
AaBav aperAcP boa Sedoxas Fv madrax. 
ALEXIS afud ATHEN. ii. 40 (Kock 265). 


In the following there are signs of a nobler faith. God is 
good, and helps the righteous. He works silently. 


dravt. Saipov avdpt cvprapioratar 
evObs yevopévyp, prrtaywyds Tod Biov 
ayabds: Kakdv yap Saipov od vopurrtéov 
> rg / , 
eivat Biov BrAdrrovra xpyorov. 
o > > s > 4 / 
dravra 8 dyabdv eivar tov Bed. 
MENANDER (Kock 550, 1). 


dtav TL mpdrTys dovov, dyabiy eArida 
mpoBadrXre cavtd, TovTo ywwoKwv dre 
ToApy Sixain, Kat Oeds cvdrAdrLapPBaver. 
. MENANDER apud SToB. Fi. vii. 4. 


dravta ciyav 6 beds eLepyaterau. 
MENANDER afud SToB. Ecl. 1. i. 11. 


Superstition is rampant, but the poet condemns it. 


AvTotpe?” av wrdpy tis, dv eiry Kaxds 

> / > rn” ” > 4 / 

opy Copel”, av 8p Tis evirrviov opddpa. 

poBoripel’, av yAabé avaxpdyy dedoikaper. 
MENANDER afud Stops. Fi. xcviii. 8. 


A. dyaOov ri pou yévorto, rodditipor Ooi: 
brodotpevos Tov iudvra yop rhs de<vas 
euacos aréppn€. B. eixdtws, & prAjvade, 
campos yap iv, ob S& puxpoAdyos dp’ od Oédrwv 
Kawas mpiarbar, 
MENANDER afud CLEM. ALEX. S¢. vii. 4. 24. 


= us ¢ 
7.» s 
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obbels pp dperxer epuratav tw Geds 
vA 2992 > ae ‘ 
peta ypa6s, 066° eis oikiay rape 
érl Tob cavidiov. Tov Oixavov det Oeov 
4 Z s Sears Fs 
otko. peavey aglovta Tovs iépupévovs. 
MENANDER afud CLEM. ALEX. Protr. vii. 75. 


Compare Theophrastus’ account of the dewdaipwv (Char. xvi.). 


_ These passages seem to imply that the Athenians were not 
altogether without religious belief. But the general tone suggests 
belief with indifference, disbelief in Providence, a tendency to 
set material advantages before trust in God, and the presence of 
much superstition. There are no expressions of sturdy atheism. 
This is evidence in support of the view taken in the preceding 
chapter, for the combative spirit is only to be found in the 
presence of a living faith. The contrast with the faith of 
Aeschylus in a divine justice is very marked. 
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NOTES TOcCHAP TER 


I. OF course polytheism involves moral difficulties. What may please one 
god may displease another. See Plato Huthyphro 7. It is remarkable, 
however, that the Greeks, even their philosophers, felt little difficulty in 
accepting a plurality of gods, provided one was supreme. 


2. Od. xiv. 83 
od wev oxérrLa Epya Oeol udKapes Pidéovory, 
aNAG dixny riovor Kal aioiua epy’ avOpwrwr. 
Bue. O1 1), XV 380 
Zevs, 8re On p dvdpecor Korecodmevos xarerjvy, 
ot Bln ely ayoph oKoduds Kplywor Oémoras, 
€x d€ dixyy édowor, Oey srw ovK adéyovres. 
4. See Makers of Hellas, pp. 242-253. 
5. ZZ iv. 1683 iv. 235; Od. vi. 207; Z2. xvi. 386. 
6. Works and Days 267 
mavTa idav Ads 6pOaryds Kal mdvra vonoas 
kal vu 748’, at x’ €0édno’, émidépxerau, oddé E AOE 
olny On Kal rHvde Sikyv mods evros éépyer. 
7. Archilochus fr. 84; fy. 101; Semonides fr. 1; Solon /*. 12 11. 17-36; 
Theognis ]. 1713; 1. 377. 
sy UBB (cy 


9g. Od. xx. 201 
Led mdrep, ot Tis ceto Oedy ddowrepos HAXos* 
ovK édealpers Avdpas, érhv dh yelvea avrés. 
TOMOG, sino? 
& mémot, olov dy vu Oeods Bpdror alridwvrar: 
e& jméwy yap pace xdx’ Eupevat, of d€ Kad adrod 
chow aracbarlyow vrep pdbpov ddye’ éxovow. 
11. Works and Days \\. 49 and 59. 


12, Theognis ll. 165, 166; 1. 377 
m&s O74 cev, Kpovldn, ro\ua voos dvdpas aur pods 
éy ravrh molpn tov re dikaov exew ; 
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NOTES a7 


13. Harrison Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion p. 3. Dickinson 
Greek View of Life p. 23. 


14. ZZ. ix. 499 
kal pev Tous Ouéeco. kal edxwrRS ayavijor 
apy Te vlog Te waparpwradc’” dvOpwrot 
Aucodpevar, bre KY Tis brepBAN Kal audpry. 


15. Hes. fv. 272 (Christ) 
dGpa Geods rrelOer, S&p’ aldotovs Bacdjas. 
Eurip. Ved. 964 
melGew dHpa Kal Oeods éyos. 


16. Xen. Mem. A iii. 3 évduife rods Geods Tats rapa Tav edceBecTdTrwv 
Tysats pddora xalpev.  émawérns 6° Fv Kal rod érous rovrou" 
Kaddtvamw & éepdew lép’ d0avdaroo. Geotcr. 


17. See Decharme Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez les Grecs pp. 
207, 208. Plato Rep. 364-366. 


18. Laws 888 c. 
19. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings pp. 350, 351 


20. I quote the most pertinent. 

Thales, Diels, § 22 rdvta mdHpyn Gedy elva. 

Anaximenes, Diels, § 7; Ritter and Preller 28 ’Avaéiuévys . . . dépa... 
épn tiv apy elvat, €& o} . . . Geovs Kai Beta yiverOa. 

Heraclitus, Diels, 7% 30 xécpov, rov atrdv amdvrwy, otre ‘tis Bedy -ov'Te 
dvOparuyv émrolnce. 

fr. 67 6 Oeds nyépn eippivn, xeyucv Oépos, morewos elphvn, Kdpos dupes, 
ddootrat dé Skwomep <p>. 

fr. 102 TE pev OeG Koda mévra kel dyad Kal Sikaa, avOpwro Se a per 
Gduca wrernpacw & dé dikaa. 

Jr. 114 Tpépovra yap mavres ol avOpwmeroe vouor Ud évds Tod Belov. 

Jr. V9 00s avOporw Saluuv. 

Jr. 78 700s yap avOpumecov pev otc Exer yuwpas, Oeloy dé exer. 


21. See Adam Gifford Lectures 2. Xenophanes, Diels, fr. 11 kNérrew 
powxevew Te Kal addAdous damatevev. 


Sts 14 GN of Bporol Soxéovor yevvGobar Geovs, 
thy opetépny 5 écO7ra éxew gwviy tre déuas Te. 
Sf. 23 els Oebs, &v TE Oeotce Kal avOpwroiot péy.oTos, 
otre déuas Ovnrotcw dpolios ore vinua. 
Sr. 24 ofAos Opa, ofdos dé voel, oddos OE 7’ akover. 
Sr. 26 alel & év ratr@ piuver Kwovpmevos ovdev 
ovde perépxecOal pw émirpémer AddoTE AAX7. 
Tr 34 kal 7d pev ody cadés otris dvtp yéver’ ovdé Tis Eorat 


eldws dudl OeGy re Kal dooa Néyw mepl TavTwr. 
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For Pythagoras see Zeller Pre-Socratic Philosophy i. pp. 486 foll. 


Ritter and Preller 90 duolwors TS Ce@. 


Plato Cratylus 400 C 


Gurguts A034 }osua onua. 
3 


Plato Phaedo 628 (a) év GpoupG éouer of AvOpwro, (5) rods Geods elvac 
Sudy rods eriuedovuvous Kal quads rods dvOpdmrovs & TSv krnudrov Tots Geots elvar, 
Iambl. 7. Pyth. 137 (Diels p. 293) dravra dca mept rod mpdrrew 7 uh 
modtrew dropifovew, ésrdyacrar Tis mpds Td Oetoy duidlas, Kal apxh airn 
ott xal Blos das cuvréraxtrar mpds Td dxodovdety TE OeG Kal 6 Néyos obros 
ratrys etl tis giAocodlas, bre yedotovy movodow dyvOpwmror Grdobey Tobey 


a ~ 


fnroivtes Tro cd } apd rav Gedy, Kal Suorov, Gowep av ef tis & 
Sacdevoévy xadog Toy TolirGy twa trapxov Ocparetcy, auedjoas avrod Tov 
xévtew Gpxyorvtos kal Bactdetovros.  Torolrov yap olovrar moveiy Kal rods 
dy@ocrous. érel yap écrt Te Oeds Kal otros mdvTwy Kipios, Seiy 5é WuoddynTat 
mwaak tod xuplov réya0dv alreivy, mdvres Te, ods pev dy gGidGor xal ols dv 
xalower, roiras ddéact rd-yabd, mpds 52 ods évavtiws Exovet, Tavavtia, dHdov 
&ret tatra wpaxréov, ofs Tvyxdve 6 Beds xalpwr. 

Iambl. v. Pyth. 174 ere tolvuy dvvoimdrarov mpds thy THs  dixacoc’yns 
xatdetacw trehduSaver elvar thy Tov Oedy apxhy, Avw Te am’ éxelvns 
mwokitelay kal vduous, Stxatcoot’yny te Kat Ta Oixata dcéOyKer. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


28. 
29. 


For Orphism see Gomperz Greek Thinkers vol. i. book 1, chap. 5. 
Harrison Prol. p. 518. 
Rep. 364 B. 


. Pre-Soc. i. 67-75. 


. LF, 3%. 312. 


Rep. 330 D. 
Hymn to Demeter 1. 480; Heraclitus 7. 27 Diels; Pindar fr. 137 


Christ ; Sophocles fr. 753 Qs Tpls bABtoe 


Ketvoe Bporay, of ratra SepyOévres Tédn 
wddac’ és “Acdouy rotode yap povois exe? 
ie ~ort, rots & BNowe wavr’ éxe? Kaxd. 


For family religion see Coulanges pp. 103-110. 


30. 


> 


3i. 


32. 


Zeller Pre-See. i. p. 70. 


Ol. ii. 75 foll. 
bcot & érd\uacav éorpis 
éxarépwht welvarres awd mdumay ddikwy exew 
yuxav, érechav Ards Oddy rapa Kpédvov 
tipow: &Pa paxdpwv 
vdoos dxeavldes 
adpat wepirvéoow KTr. 


Hicks and Hill 54 


al€no men dovxas bredéxcaro, cw[mara de yOwv] 
T&vde Tloredalas & dui midas ever]. 


NOTES 39 


33. Eur. Hel. 1014 6 vods 
Tay KaTOavovTwy FF pev ov, ywounv 3d exe 
aOdvarov els d0dvarov aldép’ éumrecdy. 

34. Eur. fr. 638 
tis 8° oldev ei 7d Shy ev éore KarOaveiy, 
To KaTOaveiy S¢ fay Kdrw voultera ; 

ST. 449 exphv yap nuds stddoyov movoumévous 
Tov pivTa Opnvely eis bo’ epxerae kakd, 
Tov 6° ab Oavdyra Kal mévwv reravuévory 
Xaipovras evpnmodyras éxméumew Sduwv. 


35- Alc. 381 ovdéy éo8 6 Karbavady. 


36. Heracl, 592 et Te 6) KaTwW xXOoves: 
eln ye mévrou pndév, 


37. Diog. Laert. vi. 4. 
38. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings p. 350. 
39. Anth. Pal. vii. 249 


& kei’, dyyé\ew Aaxedatmovlos bru THd€ 
kelueOa Tois Kelywy phuaor meOduevor. 


40. Lozd. 657 elol OavovTwy, 
elolv dpoiBatar Kav POiuévors xaptres. 


41. Zeller Pre-Soc. ii. p. 290. 


42. For the ‘‘ unwritten laws” see Ant. 4543; Oed. Tyr. 8653; Ajax 1343. 
For Sophocles’ estimate of piety, PAzloct, 1440 
rotro 6 évvoeii’ bray 
mopOnre yalav, evoeBely Ta mpds Oeovs: 
ws Tada mavra Sevrep’ ayetrar maryp 
Leds: ob yap evoéBeva cvvOvyjcKer Bporots: 
Kay for, Kav Odvwow, ovK dad\duTAXL. 

43. For the religious views of the writers of the fifth century see Decharme 
Traditions chaps. iii. and iv. For Euripides see Verrall Hurzpedes the 
Rationalist ; Decharme Euripides et ?Esprit de son Théétre ; Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf Herakles ; Thomson Luripides and the Attic Orators. The 
quotations and references in the last work are especially useful, An 
important work, which I had not seen when I wrote my pamphlet on 
Euripides, is the Zzripides of Wilhelm Nestle. Holm (ii. 433) thinks that 
the Athenians of this period were attached to their religion, or at least had 
faith in the efficacy of their ceremonies. 

44. Thucyd. ii. 53 OeGv dé pdBos 7 avOpmrwy viuos ovdels dmeipye, TO bev 
kplvovres év dpmolw Kal o¢Bew kal ph éx Tod mdvras dpav ey iow dmod)v- 
uévous, Tov 5& dpaprnudrwv ovdels édAmigwv méxpt Tod dikny -yevérOar Prods 
av rhy Timwplay dvrdotva. 

For the view that the sophists were not generally antagonistic to religion 
see Holm il, p. 434. 
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45- Protagoras apud Diog. Laert. ix. 51 and Euseb. Pr. Ex. xiv. 3. 7 rept 
Bev Bedv odk Exw od ds ciaiv off ds ode cloly off Gwoiel Tues ear. FOG 
yap Ta Kwdtovra eidévar T° aGdyNbrys Kal Bpaxds dr b Blos rod drOpdwor 


46. Prodicus afud Sext. ad. Math. ix. 18 “for,” gyel, “cad cddene 
kat mworauods kal xpivas Kat xa@ddov wdyra Tra Sdedodyra ray Blox judy ei 
maraot Geos eviuicay dea Thy dx’ alrdy ddd ear, caGdwep Adytrria ror 
Neidov,” xat did rodro rév wey prov Arjunrpary vomc@jra, rdv d8 olor 
Acévucoyv KTr. 

Themist. Or. 30 p. 422 Dind. lepevpylay wacar drOpdrar cal BveTyp ee 
kal maynyipes cat rederas Tay yewpylas KalGr — vouifwr cat ede 
&vvoav évreddev eis dvOpdrous éNOcy kal waar eboéSecar 


47- Thrasymachus apud Herm. on Pl. Phaedrus 239, Diels p. 544 of @eat 
ovX OpGot Ta avOpdrwas od yap ay Td udyiorar Tay é& arOpdwras dyakOy 
mapetdov, Thy dixarocdvyr. dpduer yap rods dvOpedwous rary x) yowudrors, 


48. Her. Fur. 62 
es obdéy dvOpdroee Tar Cclwr cages. 


49. fr. 292 Nauck | 

ef Geol Te SpSow alcxpdy, odk cist» Beoi. 
Lph. Taur. 391 

obdéva yap oluar Sacudver elvar xaxdy, 


Ton 442 WOs obv dixaov rods vduous duds Sporots 
ypavartas adrovds dvoulay édlicxdver ; 
fr. 286 gnoly tis eivae Sir & odpar® Geois ; 


ove eiciv, ovx elo’, ef res arOpdrar Ge 
kh TE waraly uapos dv xpjePa dye. 
Tr. 886 Zevs, tr’ dvdyxn giiceos elre vods Spordy. 


50. Diels p. 571; Nauck p. 771 
hv xpéres, br Fv draxros dvOpdrer Bios, 


br oddey B0do ite Tots acOotew Fy 
ott’ ad Kédaoua Tots Kaxols éylyrero. 
kdwerrd poe Soxodow dr@pwroe vduous 
GécAa Kodacrds, tva dixy t8pavves F 
<ouds awdvtwy> ri» @ HSpw doddrnv aN 
éfnucotro & ef tes eauaprdvor. 

érar ered) raugdar} nev oi wdseor 
aretpyor abrods Epya wh rodorew Bia, 
AdOpa F Expaccov, rymxadrd por doxe? 
<mpGrov> wuxvds Tis Kal codds yroduny arp 
<GeGy> Séos Ovnroiow éSeupety, Sarws 

ely te Setua rots xaxoicr, Kay Ad@pg 
Todcowow %} Aéywow } Goordel <ro. 
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NOTES 41 


51. Coulanges Za Czté Antique pp. 141, 142. 
52. wpéAcwos and its cognates are mentioned more than eighty times in the 
Memorabilia, besides other words of similar meaning. 


53. Alem. A i. 9 pn Ge Selv, A wey pabbyras moety dwKav oi Oeol, 
pavOdvew, & dé uh SAra Tols avOpwros eorl, meipacOar Sid pmavyTiKAs mapa 
Tov Oedy ruvOdverba, 


54. Cf. Decharme 77adztions pp. 164, 165, and Gomperz ii. p. 85. 
Mem. A iii. 1 Te yap Iv0la véum mébrews dvaipe? movodvras evoeBds 
av moveiv, Dwepdrns Te olTw KTH. 


55. “em. Aiv. Compare the Theseus of Euripides’ Supplices 296, 594. 


56. Mem. A i. 19 kal yap émimeNetoOar Oeods evduifev avOpwrwr ox dy 
Tpotov of moot voulfovow: oro. pev yap olovrar rods Oeovs Ta mev eldévar, 
7a 8 ovK eldévor: Xwxpdrys de mdvra pev Wyeiro Oeods elddvar, Td Te 
Neyoueva kal mparroueva xkal Ta ovyn PBoudevoueva, mavraxod dé mapelvar 
kal onualvew rots avOpwros wept Tov avOpwrelwy mdvrwr. 


57. Mem. T ix. 14. 
58. Mem. T viii. 3. 


59. Mem. A iii. 2 kai ntxero 5é mpods Tos Deods amdAds Tayaba diddvac, 
ws Tovs Beods KdANoTAa elddrTas dmola dyad éort. 


60. Mem. A iv. 12. 


61. Mem. A iv. Cf. for the idea of serving God, Plato Afol. 238 and 
Crito 54C. 


62. Mem. A vi. 10 éyw dé voulgw rd mev pndevds déecOat Oetov elvar, Td 
& ws édNaxlorwy éyyutdrw Tod Gelov, Kal 7d pev Oeiov Kpdricrov, 7d 5 
éyyutdtw Tod Oelov éyyuTdtw Tod Kparlorov. See also Stobaeus Zc/. 2. 
64 Zwxpdrns WAdrwv ratra re IvOaydpa, rédos dpuolwow Oeod. 


63. Cf. Adam C7vz¢o Intr. p. xv. 
64. See Decharme 7vadztzons p. 168. 
65. Mahaffy Soczal Life in Greece pp. 366-368. 


66. Rouse Greek Votive Offerings pp. 135, 136, 137, 168 (‘‘that change 
which is completed in the fourth century, by which the votive offering becomes 
chiefly a means of self-glorification”’), 185, 227 (a temple raised to Lamia, the 
mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes), 260, 261, 269, 351, 378, 379. 


67. Cf. Holm iii. pp, 187-191. 
68. Holm iii. p. 190. 

69. Ritter and Preller, 285. 

70. Archer-Hind on Phaedo 69 B 
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71. Plato Theaetetus 176A, B GN’ or’ dwoléeGac Ta xcaxd dovariy 

. . drevartioy ydp Te TE ayalS det crac dedyxy* or’ & Ceois ara 
iSpsoear, Thy 88 Ovyrhy dicw Kal révde rdv réwor wepewole & Grdyays. Rd 
kal weipacOae xph erOévde éxeice Gedyer Ste rdyeera. Gey) & duolasis Ged 
kara 7d duvardy> duolwars dé dixccoy xat Soror mera Goomfrens yeres Bar, 

Symposium 211 E Gp’ ole, Edy, Padtdrer Slory yhyrecGa éxeive SErorres 
dv@pemou Kat éxeivo, © det, Gewudvoy cat Svderas adr@e; } odk Sri@ynd, 
égn, dre evTadOa atrG povaxod yertjoera, dodryr: G deardy rd xeddy, rikrer 
odk eldwra dperiis, dre odk eidddov epawroxéry, GAN @AyeR, are rod 
AAnPods EGarrouery > 

Phaedo 828 cis 5€ ye Ccdy yévos wh Girocogiearr: Kal waryTerds KaGape 
dmedvre od Oduis dguxveicOa . . . of dp@Gs Gelocogodyres dweyorra: Tay Kurd 
TO cua erOyudy dwacdy cal xaprepoder xal od wapahWacw atrais adbrais, 
od te olxop@opiay re cat weviary PoSoducrar, Srwea a weddoi cal Geroyesuaras * 
o8dé ad driulay Te Kai ddoslar poxPnpias dedidéres, Gewep af PAagyol re cal 
@A6rimo, rera dwéyorra altar, 

Timaeus 29E ayabds Fy, dyalG d oddels wept adiards addewore Syyiyrerat 
@dvos* todrov SD éxrds dy wdyra Sri nddiora yererOar Govl§ly wapawhijera 
é€auT@. 

Cf. also Rep. 377. For the doctrine of fews, see Syep arr and Zeller 
Plato pp. 191-196 ; Gomperz ii, pp. 379-393. 

72. Archer-Hind Paede, Appendix I. 

73. Phaedo 644; 66C. 

74. Rep. 500 D. 

75- H. Jackson in Journal of Phkzlolegy vol. xiti. on the T¥maers. 

76. Laws 716C ris ody Sh wpa&is Ply Kai axddovPos CaS; ala, wal 
éva dyor EXovoa apxaiov, Gre TOE wey duoly rd Sorcery dere xerale Pioy dy 
ely, Ta 5 Guerpa odr* adAjdas ode rots eunéroos, 4 JH Ceds dud wdyray 
Xenudrav pérpov av ely wddtora, Kat wold R@A\OY F wod ris, ds dacw, 
dvOpwros, tov ody TY ToLotTy TpoT~ AD yornrducroy els Divauury Sri adiera 
kal adrdy Toodroy dvayxatoy yiyrerOar. xal xard rodrory 3) rév Néyor 6 Rey 


THPpwr hudy Gap Piros, Suocos ydo, 6 S uh cdgpar dvduosds re xal Ragepes 
cat ddixos. 


77. Laws 951 B. 
78. Timaeus 86D xaxds yap éxdv oddels. 


79. Laws 689a. Of course “will” is an inadequate translation of 
SovAnors, which Aristotle carefully distinguishes from wpoalperis, Evates 1111 d, 
But Plato seems to have partly realised the notion of ‘* will.” 


So. Zaws 689 D. 
S1. Laws 951 B. . 


82. Laws 889 E-So8c. The following passages are important ; 
S904 [dacxdyrav] clvar rd dixacdraroy § ri ris ay wend Srafixeros, deer 
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doéBeat re dvOpwros éumlrrovor véos, ws ovK byTwv Gedv olovs 6 vdyos mpos- 
Tarrer diavocicba delv, ardces Te dit Tara, édkdvrov mpds Tov Kara pbow 
opOdv Blov, bs éart TH aAnOeia KparotvTa Cav tev Eddwv Kal ph Sovdrevovra 
eTépoise KaTa vomov, 

885B Geods iyovpevos elvar Kara vouous ovdels wubmrore obre epyov aceBes 
elpydcaro éxav otre dbyov apixev dvouov, Grd ev Oh TL TaV Tpiav rdoxuv, 
i Totro Omep elroy ovx ‘ryobpevos, 7) 7d Sevrepov byTus ob dpovrlvew dvOpmruv, 
7) Tplrov etmapapvOjrous elvar Ovolas re Kal evyais maparyevouevous. 


83. Laws 8358. 


84. Laws 716A 7G [sc. 7G Hep] 5 del Evvérerar Slkn TGv drodevropévwn 
Tov Oelov véuov Tiuwpbs. Cf. 729 © foll. ; 842 © foll. 


85. Laws 890A, 9098, 772C, D. For the worship of daemons and heroes 
see Zeller Plato p. 526 quotation, and Rouse Greek Votive Offerings p. 12. 
Laws 906A Etppaxo 6 juiv Geol re dua Kal dalyoves, qpets 5’ ad xrhpara 
bedy kal datusvwy. 


86. Laws 716 D. 


87. See Thomson Luripides and the Attic Orators pp. 38-44. I give here 
the passages which contain the noblest theology : 

Isocrates frag. iii. (a) 7 of dvOpwroa rbre ylyvovrat Bedrlovs, brav deg 
mpocépxwvrat* Guorov 6é exovar Hew rd evepyerety Kal ddnOevew, 

Dem. Left. § 126 el yap & Kard pndév’ dddov exovor Tpbrov dei~ar dikasov 
buds apeéobat, ratr emi 7H Trav Oedv dvipart moe Lnrjcovol, was ovK 
dcgeBéotarov Epyov Kal dewdbrarov mpdéovar ; 

Aesch. agaimst Tim. § 190 ph yap olecOe, & ’AOnvain, ras rOv déiKnpdrwy 
dpxas aro Geav, aN obdx bm dvOpHruwv doedyelas ylyverOu. 

88. Laws 896 D, E A. Gp’ ofy 7d peri rTolro dporoye dvaryKatov, Tov 
te dyabdy alriay elvar wuxny kal roy Kaxdv Kal KadOy Kal aloxpdv dixaluv 
Te kal mdvTwy Tov évavtTiwv, elrep Trav mdvTuv ye abrny Onoopev airlay ; 
K. rds yap ob}; A. puxiv oH dtorKotcav Kal evotxotoay ev drag. rots rdvry 
Kivoupévos wav ot Kal Tov obpavdy dydyKn Siokely pdvar; K. th qv; A. ploy 
# mnelous; mdAelous' eya brép opyv dmroKxpwodpat. duo pév yé mou &\arrov 
pndev TiOGpev, THs Te evepyéridos Kal THs TdvavrTla Ouvapévns ekepydferdu. 
~ See also 898 c, 904A and Xen. Cyrof. vi. i. 41. 


89. Plato p. 545. 

go. Archer-Hind Piaedo, Introd. § 4. 
gi. P. xxxvi. 

g2. Arist. Pol. 1328 b. 

93. Meta. A 1074. 


94. Ethics x. 1177b ob xpi 6¢ Kard rods mapawotvras dvOpHmwa ppovety 
dvOpwrov byra ovde Ovnra Tov Ovnrdv, aX\N ep’ baov evddxerat dOavarifew 
Kal mdvra moveiy mpds 7d Shiv Kara TO KpdricToy Tay év avTG. 

Here Aristotle is opposed to common Greek feeling. See quotations of 
Burnet, 27 Joc. 
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95. Meta. A 1072b kive? ws epwdpevor. 


96. The vods rownrixds is eternal, but the vois raOnrixés is PAaprés. Since 
both are necessary for conscious thought there are gaps in consciousness, that 
is, there is no personal immortality. See de Anima T 430a xwpicbels 8’ éori 
udvoy rove’ Sep éorl, Kal rodro udvoy dOdvarov Kal dtdivov. od pvnwovetouer 
dé, bre rotro wey dmabds, 6 Se mabyrixds vods PPaprés, kal dvev rovrov 
aveer voet. 


97. Zeller Arzstotle ii. p. 326. Ethics x. 1179 a. 
98. Zop. xi. 105 A. 


99. Zeller Aréstotle ii. p. 335. For Aristotle’s views on the legends see 
Meta, A 1074b ra 58 Nowra pvOiKGs Hn mpoohera mpds Thy weda Tov 
TodA@y Kal mds rhv els rods vouous Kal 7d cuupépoy xphow. 


100. Laws S88 c. 


tor. The views of Epicurus about the gods are given in a letter of his 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius x. 123 mp@rov mev Tov Ody SGov ApPaprov Kal 
Maxdproy voulfwy, as % Kowh rod God vonots breypddn' unbev pire THs adbap- 
las @ASrpiorv, wre THs waxapidryros dvolkecoy a’T@ mpbcamre’ way Se 7d 
Gudarrew adrod Suvduevoy rhy mera apbapolas wakapidryra, wept avrov dbéate. 
col nev yap elolv. evapyhs yap alrdv éorw % yrGows. olovs 5’ adrovs of wbAXox 
voulfourw, ove eloly, od yap puddrrovew avrods olovs voodow. doeBis dé 
odx 6 rods Tay ToANGy Heods dvapdy, GAN 6 Tas T&v ody déEas Beots mpos- 
dwrwv. 124 od} yap mpodjes eloly GAN jbrodjWes Wevders al Tov mo\Ov 
vrép Oedy dropdoes. &Oev al péyiorat BrAaBat, alriae Tots KaKxots é€x bed 
émdyorrac’ Kat dpérerar, Tols dyaGots. 

Lota. 139 7d bMakdprov Kal A&pOaprov ore adrd mpdyuara exer ore dddw 
mapéxe, Gore odre dpyais ore xdpir ouvéxerac’ ev dodevel yap may 7d 
TOLOUTOY, 


102, Ldzd. 136. 


103. Lucretius i, 62-101. The last line sums up the thought of the 
passage : ¢antume religvo potuit suadere malorum. 


to4. Diog. Laert. x. 134 xpetrrov jv 7d mepl Gedy MiOw KaTaKkoNovbety 7 
TH Tay Pvockdy eluapudvy Sovdeverv. 


105. Duris apuad Athen. vi. 253 


® rod kparlorov mat Iocedavos Geod, 

Xalpe, Kappodirns. 

Ao wey 7) waxpdy yap daréxovrar Geol, 

} ok éyxoucw Ora, 

} ove elaly, i od mpooéxovow uiv ovde ev. 

oé O¢ rapdvd’ dpduev, 

od ENwov odde AOwor, GAN adnyOivdv. 

It is difficult to say which is the most striking feature of this passage, its 

impiety, flattery, or despair. For an estimate of the moral value of Greek 
religion at this time see Holm iv. p. 68. 
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106. Diog, Laert. vii. 135 & re elvar Oeby Kal voby Kal cipopplhyny Knol Lio, 
mohhais re érépas bvowaclus mpocovopaterbanr. 

Tbid. 147 Oedbv be elvan SGov dOdvurov, hoynby, rhea 4 voepoy ty 
evouipovia, KaKod mavros dverliexrov, mpovonrikey Kbopou re Kal row ev Kho py" 
pn elvor pévror dvOpumbpoppov- elvar 6¢ riv pv dymovyryov roy Brow Kol 
dorep murépay mdvrov Kowhs re Kol ro phpos airod ro bijKov bi mdvruw, 
6 mordais mpoonyoplas mpocovopavecbor Kar ros Buvdpen. Ala pay yop 
pact 6 by rh mdvra, Lio 6e Korotor map’ brov rod Kav ulribs dorw Krh. 

Stobaeus Lclogue ii. 216 dptoner 6¢ Kal wav bydprnpae dolfnus evar, 7d 
yup mwapy tiv Botdyolv rt mpdrrecbur To0 Oeod docBelus elvan rexwhpuov. 


107. See Zeller Stoics, Epicurcans and Scuptics p. 343. 


108, Diog. Laert. vii. 151 gaol 6 elvor Kal rwas Balpovas, dv0pdmruv 
oupmdbey exovras, erbarus trav dvipwmreluv mpoypdruv: Kol dpwos, rhs 
imoheeipivas tov cmrovialuy yuyds. For the Stoic view of immortality see 


Diog. Laert. vii. 156, 157. 


109, /bid. 67 rédos elre 7d bporoyouplyus ri plac Sav, brep dor nar’ 
aperyy Say. 

Ibid, 88 dibrep r&dos ylveran rb dnorotOws 1H bon Cay Urep dart nar’ 
dperny avrot Kal Kare thy tov thu, obdev dvepryoivras by dmoryopebew 
elubev 0 vbyos 6 Kowbs, brep dorly 6 dpbds Abyos bib wdvrew lpybpevos, 6 
abros ev rh Att Kabnyenbvr robry ras Tov Wyrwv bioiKhoows brs, 


110, Cleanthes apud Stobaeum Lcd, i, p. 25 
kiiior’ dOovdrwv, morvivupe, morykpures alel, 
Lei, pioews apynyt, vipov pera whvra KvBepybv, 
xaipe o¢ yap whvreco. Olius Ovyroic. mporavddy, 
éx ood yap ylvos doply, thov plunpa hoxbyres 
potvo, bow wer Te Kal epmer Oviyr’ dl yaiay 
Ty ce KOuYhTW KT. 
obbé ry ylveran epyov emi yfovl cod blya, duipor, 
ore Kor’ albépiov Oeiov wbrov otlr’ dvi mbyry, 
ary omboa péfovor Kokol operépgow dvolus. 
tywotvres ra ot byya Sunvekts, ws dmboiKe 
Ovnrov ebyr’, eel ottre Bporots yépas Udo ru paeifov, 
ore Oeois, _ Kowdv del vbyov ev bluq vpvew. 


111. See L, Schmidt Zthzk i. p, 166. 
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CRAP TER ll 
MORALITY IN SOCIETY 


To a Greek the most important society was undoubtedly 
the State. He regarded it as an institution for which 
man is naturally adapted.’ Loss of country was regarded 
as almost equivalent to loss of life. At Athens the death 
penalty could nearly always be avoided by voluntary banish- 
ment.” Citizenship was thus a privilege, and one which 
was jealously guarded from usurpation. Greeks as such 
had few rights. Theoretically they might be made slaves, 
and it was only with the growth of a more humane spirit 
that the practice became unusual. The Greek prisoners 
in the Sicilian War became the slaves of the Syracusans.® 
I can find no reprobation of this practice before Plato.‘ 
Socrates, at least, expresses no disapproval. By the time 
of Demosthenes dodA0. and PBdpBapou are practically 
synonymous _ terms.° Metics (resident aliens) were 
debarred from citizenship, and had to be represented 
in the law courts by a patron.® 

It was in the city-state, strictly limited to male citizens 
of full age, that the most characteristic Greek virtues grew 
and flourished. It must be remembered that during the. 
great age in Greece the State was more influential and 
considered more important than any other social institu- 
tion, even the family. Closely bound up with the State 
religion, its dictates had all the force of a religious 
sanction, until questioning minds, and the violence of the 
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Athenian empire, caused doubt as to the validity of State 
authority. Plato places the happiness of the State before 
that of individuals’; and although Aristotle quarrels with 
this view,’ it is plain that in his ideal State he never allows 
individual happiness to interfere with the public benefit. 
Both wish to further the general happiness of the citizens, 
although, as Zeller well puts it, Plato “demands that the 
individuals should seek their highest happiness in unselfish 
devotion.” ® 

The characteristic virtue of man’s relation to the State is 
Scxacocuyn, “righteousness” or “justice.” Aden, an older 
word, is righteousness viewed objectively but in the abstract; 
Sikatos is the adjective corresponding to both. I intend 
to base my discussion upon the history of these words. 

In Homer and Hesiod 8ixn is opposed to Bial® It 
signifies good custom, discipline, or “law,” and its validity 
is derived from the gods. Even as early as this we may 
see that both the wide term “ righteousness ” and the narrow 
term “justice” are equivalents of Sin, for Hesiod constantly 
uses it with reference to the verdicts of “ bribe-devouring 
princes,” while he calls men who neglect their parents 
yecpodixat, “making might their right.”" To Hesiod 
dixn is a gift of Zeus, which differentiates men from beasts. 
Zeus is also its guardian. He blesses the man who 
observes justice and punishes the race of him who 
violates it.” 

Between the age of Hesiod and the next age from 
which much literature survives occurred the codification of 
the law. At Athens this took place in 621. The moral 
results of this were very great. It at once drew a distinc- 
tion between legality and morality. The written law was 
severed from the unwritten law. Thus &/«n, or rather a 
large part of it, received a legal sanction, which is some- 
thing quite different from the sanctions of religion and 
custom. In time the relation between legality and 
morality called for an explanation. Of course men 


ra 
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perceived the distinction gradually, but the important 
point is that it had been definitely made. 

I think that the rise of a legal sanction was partly 
responsible for the independent position assumed by S/«en 
in subsequent literature. The Hesiodic Zeus punishes 
violations of justice, but in later writers, although the 
religious sanction remains, Sé«n is its own avenger. 
Death, says Theognis, sometimes prevents justice from 
seizing the criminal.’ Heraclitus declares that justice 
will arrest workers of, and witnesses to, lies.4 It is in 
Heraclitus that occurs the first mention which I can find 
of “law” (vowos) in the sense of “constitution.” The 
discoverer of the fixed regularity of natural law declares 
that the State should “fight for its law as for a wall.” ¥® 

But scarcely any attempt is made to separate clearly 
the broader and narrower senses of d¢xn, which are almost 
identical with “ morality” and “legality.” All virtue, says 
Theognis, is included in dccavoctvn.® In the fragment 
of Heraclitus quoted above d/kn includes telling the 
truth.’ Aeschylus declares that honouring parents is a 
decree of dixnn8 On the other hand, Pindar closely 
connects dixkn with evvouia,” which Aristotle defines as 
“good discipline.” 2° Aiékn, in fact, is used indifferently 
with either the broad or the narrow meaning. The only 
hint at a conflict between the two that I can discover 
before Sophocles is in the Septem of Aeschylus.” There 
Eteocles is the defender of 8é«n, inasmuch as he is the 
defender of the State, while Polynices, the rebel, declares 
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that dixy is fighting for him. It is in the Axtzgone of The 


Sophocles that the contrast is first clearly made.” There 
Creon is the champion of legality, “the written law,” while 
Antigone insists upon obeying “ morality,” the “unwritten 
law” of the gods. The question is raised, when these 
laws clash, which is to be obeyed? The reply of Sophocles 
is “the unwritten law,” but it is obvious that no solution 
is satisfactory which does not explain the relations of the 
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one to the other, and why any law should be obeyed 
at all. 

There were not wanting those who declared that con- 
vention was the origin of all law, and that the latter had 
no sanction in nature. It was only to be expected that the 
fundamental doctrine of the atomists, “everything exists 
conventionally except atoms and the void,’ would be 
transferred to the region of ethics and politics. Those 
who took this view were doubtless encouraged by the 
half-understood distinction between legality and morality. 
Legality cannot but appear somewhat artificial, and it is 
to be noticed that the term contrasted with gvaus is vdpos, 
the regular word for a legal enactment. 

Apparently it was Archelaus, a pupil of Gorgias, who 
first definitely propounded the proposition that 7d dé«avov 
was not natural, but merely conventional.* The doctrine 
took various forms, two of which have been preserved 
by Plato, who, in spite of the disgust he felt, has ex- 
pressed them with admirable candour. Thrasymachus, 
the sophist, holds that Svcavoctyvn is the interest of the 
stronger.” In other words, the strongest party in a State 
is the Government; the Government passes laws in its 
own interest; it is ducavocovvn to keep the laws; hence 
dixatocvvy is the interest of the stronger. In the Gorgzas, 
Callicles puts forward with great clearness and force the 
following theory.” The weaker portion of the citizens 
in a State, who form the majority, pass laws to protect 
themselves from the stronger and more energetic spirits. 
By long and continuous education these strong characters 
have been led to believe that aéiceiv is a greater disgrace 
than adixetoGar. But this view is pure convention. The 
example of animals, as well as that of men in cities and 
races, proves that nature considers it d¢cavoy for the strong 
to rule, and accordingly advceto bau is really more disgrace- 
ful than décxeitv. Although the theories of Thrasymachus 
and Callicles are not identical, for the one assumes the 
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powerful few to rule, the other the weak many, yet they 
agree in that they both assert might to be right. 

Be it observed that Plato is not stating mere theoretical 
speculation, but a wide-spread belief. Heraclitus had sung 
the praises of “King War.”*” Plato himself says in the 
Gorgias that the view put forward by Callicles is what 
other people think but do not care to state openly.¥ 
We have also the witness of Thucydides. In the Funeral 
Speech, indeed, he makes Pericles praise the Athenians 
for their obedience to law, written and unwritten. But 
in the famous Melian dialogue, the supposed occurrence 
of which was in 416, the Athenian envoys put forward 
the doctrine of “might is right” in the plainest and most 
brutal terms.®® Bury remarks that “this was a doctrine 
which it was Hellenic to follow, but barbarous to enunciate 
in all its nakedness; and in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the blockade no Athenian spokesmen would have 
uttered the undiplomatic crudities which Thucydides 
ascribes to them.” *! The fact is that the Athenian 
empire presupposed the theory, however much the people 
shrank from confessing it openly. 

It cannot be denied that the danger was grave. A 
serious blow had been struck at political morality. The 
state of affairs was only aggravated by the fact that the 
theory “might is right” contained an element of truth, 
although it might well be asked, what is meant by 
“might”? When the furious passions aroused by the 
Peloponnesian War had subsided, law and order resumed 
their sway once more. The cause was partly the return 
of peace, and partly the good sense of the Athenian 
people. But much was also due to philosophic ethics, 
which found a reason for law that appealed to the intellect. 
To demand a reason was an Athenian characteristic, and 
the satisfaction of thoughtful minds produced by ethical 
study could not fail to have an effect lower down. 

Socrates’ solution of the difficulty was simple. Accord- 
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ing to him what the law commands is right.2 Of Si«aroe 
are those who know what is lawful with respect to men. 
The laws, however, include not only the commands of 
men, but the unwritten commands of the gods, violation 
of which brings its own appropriate and natural punish- 
ment. Further than this Socrates did not go. Had he 
been pressed, I think he would have said that obedience 
to the law is useful to each individual. “Break the law,” 
as he says in the Crzto, “and you wrong your mother, 
who gave you birth, reared and educated you, and allowed 
you a share in all the beautiful things she could.”*=) And 
it must be remembered that in Socrates’ theology the 
gods also identified the lawful and the right, so that 
morality had a divine sanction.** 

I cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences from 
Dr. Adam’s edition of the Cyvito,* which describe the 
Socratic position admirably. “It may appear strange 
that a man so prone to doubt and inquiry should have 
hesitated to call in question the authority of the laws; 
but the fact is undeniable. . . . His whole life was dis- 
tinguished by absolute fidelity to the laws of his country ; 

. and now he consents to death rather than break 
them. . . . The generation before his birth appeared to 
him a kind of golden age, when the State flourished and 
the citizens were happy under the old unreflecting morality, 
where no right was known but that of law. The limitation 
of Socrates’ genius appears here. Had he carried out 
his principles to their fullest logical development, he 
would not have shrunk from submitting to the test of 
his dialectic the whole question of the validity and 
authority of law as a condition of the stability of social 
life; but to him it is almost an axiom that the law 
should be obeyed.” 

To complete the picture we must add Socrates’ 
thorough-going utilitarianism, and his belief in a religious 
sanction to morality, 
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In the eyes of Socrates, then, might is not right; right 
is the law, and obedience to the law is the will of the 
gods, and is also useful to man, the individual as well as 
the community. This is the old view, with the additional 
sanction of utilitarianism. 

I must here recapitulate what I have tried to make 
clear. Citizenship was the nursery of the Greek virtues, 
and in particular of 8scavocvvn, which means both “ justice ” 
and “righteousness.” Codification of the law helped to 
accentuate the difference between these two ideas by 
distinguishing the written law (vouos) from the unwritten. 
For a long time the distinction did not lead to any moral 
conflict. The Axtzgone of Sophocles is the first instance 
of a definite antagonism between the written and the 
unwritten law. Natural philosophy distinguished between 
vouos and dvous, and this distinction was transferred to 
ethical questions at a time when the decline of political 
morality had produced a general belief that only might 
is right. There was in consequence great danger of 
moral anarchy, because in the attack upon voyog there 
was a treacherous attack upon dé«n. 

Socrates did somewhat to lessen the danger by in- 
sisting that all vouor, both those of men and those of 
the gods, ought to be obeyed, because such obedience is 
conducive to human happiness. 

Socrates’ vigorous championship of the old political 
morality on utilitarian grounds was not a complete answer 
to the difficulties of the time. However “useful” it may 
be as a general rule to yield implicit obedience to the 
laws from which a man derives birth, education, and all 
that makes life worth living, experience proves that laws 
may command what is distinctly not useful, as Socrates 
had been himself forced to admit in the case of election 
by lot.°° He was, in fact, guilty of a serious inconsistency, 
which was aggravated by the declaration that the true 
rulers are only those who know how to tule.’ The 
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human intellect had reached a stage of development 
when it could only rest satisfied in an elucidation of 
the relation of legal to moral right; in other words, it 
was necessary to find out the meaning of “right” before 
a satisfactory theory of morals could be formulated. This 
was the task that fell to Plato. 

The precise statement of the problem at the beginning 
of the second book of the Repudlic shows that Plato was 
not blind to the partial truth that is involved in the 
theory “might is right.” But never for a moment would 
he admit that there could be any real discrepancy between 
what is right does and what is right véum. Righteous- 
ness is better than unrighteousness.** Unrighteousness 
is the greatest of all evils. It is a disease of the soul. 
But the antithesis between two kinds of right was the 
result of the many bad forms of government in vogue, 
tyrannies of oligarchs, despots and despotic democracies, 
Politics must be reformed, and legal right be assimilated 
to moral right. In the Florilegium of Stobaeus occurs 
a fragment of Archytas the Pythagorean, who was a 
great friend of Plato, to the effect that “the law ought 
to follow nature.” # True righteousness is to be sought 
for in the perfect State, and in the citizen of the 
perfect State. A necessary corollary is that the State 
must assume supreme control over every department of 
human life. Philosophic ethics tried to lessen the 
antagonism of legality and morality by merging the latter 
in the former. But morality has first to determine what 
legality is. Care must be taken that the constitution be 
as perfect as possible. 

By means of his tripartite division of the State into 
guardians, auxiliaries and workmen, and of the soul into 
rational, courageous and appetitive parts, Plato concludes 
that Scavocdvyn results, whether in a State or in an 
individual, when each part performs its own functions 
without interfering with those of the others.’ Since this 
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limitation of each part to its proper function produces a 
harmonious co-operation of the whole, dscavocdvn is better 
than dévxia, it is more shameful dévcety than dduKceicOas ; 
while might is right only in the sense that knowledge of 
the avrd ayaOov gives the sole claim to rule. 

Plato does not appear to have essentially changed his 
view of dicatoctvn as he grew older. But by the time 
he wrote the Laws he had lost all hope of reaching the 
auto ayabov. So the rulers of that dialogue are compelled 
to govern, not by a knowledge of the idea, but by prudent 
legislation and administration of the law. Hence the care 
which Plato desires to be devoted to the collection of good 
laws from all quarters, and hence their incorporation into 
the constitution. In other words, legal right is still the 
formal expression of, and guide to, moral right, but Plato 
sees that, in the absence of a knowledge of the ideas, 
complete correspondence is impossible.” 

A heavy debt is due to Plato for being the first to 
attempt seriously a science of politics. He had had 
predecessors in Hippodamus of Miletus and Phaleas of 
Chalcedon, but it does not appear that the politics of 
these men had any philosophic basis. Plato would have 
merged all institutions in the State. He thus showed that 
he had caught the spirit which had animated the great 
age of Greece, and desired to perpetuate it by a radical 
reconstruction of city-life. But in founding his State upon 
a basis of metaphysics he attempted the impossible. 
There is no short cut to knowledge. The adtd dyadov 
can never be reached. Even an approximation thereto 
can only be attained by laborious classification and patient 
study. Plato tacitly confesses as much in the 7zmaeus 
and the Laws. In the latter he abandons—with regret, it 
is true, and with the conviction that his old view, were it 
only possible, is still the better—the philosophic government 
hinted at in the Poltécus and worked out in the Republic. 
The patient research declared necessary in the Laws was 
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attempted by Aristotle, who carefully investigated as 
many constitutions as he could before writing the Po/ztics. 
But the work is exceedingly slow, and even at the present 
day we have advanced but little toward the goal at which 
Plato aimed. 

Aristotle, too, identifies legality and morality.8 When 
they clash, as they must occasionally, owing to the 
necessary imperfection of human institutions, harmony is 
restored by equity. While admitting a narrow meaning 
of dccacocvyn in the sense of (1) the distribution of State 
advantages and State property, and (2) the maintenance 
of equality in contracts, he affirms that ds«avoodvn and 
virtue are one and the same, the former being the latter 
regarded as duty towards others. Virtue being an essential 
condition of happiness, it is the function of the State to 
promote them both to the utmost. In demanding 
diucatoovvn the State is affording the only means of 
attaining happiness. So the powers of the State must 
be comprehensive enough to effect this. A fixed con- 
dition of the will being necessary for virtuous conduct, 
mere knowledge will not make a man good. Habituation 
and strict discipline alone can insure the virtue of young 
people and of the many who listen not to honour but to 
fear.“ Hence the State is a necessary institution that 
only beasts or gods can do without. Aristotle leaves 
much to the individual and the family that Plato would 
have brought under State control, but he agrees with him 
in making the State responsible for the education of the 
young.” No doubt this view was suggested to both 
Plato and Aristotle by the actual practice of existing 
States, but it is nevertheless of great significance. 
Aristotle is usually at one with current Athenian feeling 
in ethical matters, and if he recommended State control 
of education it must be because the existing system 
was unsatisfactory. The education which was perfectly 
adequate in 500 BC. to produce a splendid body of 
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citizens proved deficient two hundred years later. Whether 
daily life had changed much in the interval we have 
scarcely any means of judging, although it was probably 


“ more complex. But assuredly the intellectual horizon of the 


people had widened enormously. Questions which had 
then seemed simple now proved to be difficult in the 
extreme. Tradition was no longer blindly followed. 
Mental distress and perplexity appear to have been 
present everywhere. Hence the peculiar names which 
philosophers gave to the goods they most valued, dadeva, 
atapaéia, thus clearly signifying the desire to escape from 
an unhappy state of mind. Hence also the peculiar 
doctrines of Epicureans and Stoics, since men at all times 
are prone either to drown their cares in the pursuit of 
pleasure or to shut their eyes to facts and try to assure 
themselves that pain is a thing indifferent. Quite a 
controversy has raged whether the Athens of 300 B.C. 
was or was not less moral than the Athens of one 
hundred or two hundred years before. Stated in this 
way the problem is, and must be, insoluble. It was not 
immorality which made the contrast between the two 
epochs so striking, but the incompatibility of old institu- 
tions and an enlightened intelligence. Dissatisfaction, 
amounting at times almost to querulousness, is painfully 
obvious in the tendency to withdraw from the world met 
with in philosophy, in the sadness of Menander, who could 
cry out, “ How sweet is solitude,” *° and in the views concern- 
ing death about which I have spoken above. These morbid 
feelings naturally manifested themselves most in hours of 
relaxation, and this is surely one reason why Aristotle 
insists that the great object of education is to teach 
men to spend their leisure nobly.” No doubt Aristotle 
traced the rise of the prevailing mental dissatisfac- 
tion to its origin in the divergence between State 
and individual. For this reason he would have the 
State educate its citizens from the very first, in order 
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that constitution and national character might go hand 
in hand. 

It has often been remarked that although Aristotle 
declares monarchy to be the best form of government, 
he constructs his ideal State after the ordinary Greek 
plan, in apparent ignorance that the conquests of 
Alexander were destined to bring the city-state to a 
final close. But revolt from the idea of the city-state 
is clearly apparent in the minor Socratics and _ their 
descendants, the Stoics and Epicureans. The Socratic 
desire for independence, which is a transference of the 
Athenian democratic ideal to the domain of ethics, was 
pushed to extreme limits in all these schools, but in 
two different directions. The Cynic extolled freedom 
above all things, but could not conceive of freedom apart 
from law. Righteousness is to be preferred to kinship. 
But the wise man will not live according to the laws of 
the State, but according to the law of virtue.’ The only 
true citizenship is that of the world.’ The Cynics put 
their preaching into practice, so that Diogenes could say 
that he possessed no city, no home, no fatherland, that 
he was a beggar and a wanderer with only sufficient 
sustenance to last for the day.’ The Stoics likewise 
declare that Sveacoctvvn is natural and not conventional.®? 
They too desired to be citizens of the world. But 
nevertheless they felt that, since association with one’s 
fellow men is natural, and tends to the observance of law, 
the wise man will not shrink from the duties of citizen- 
ship.“ He will take part in city-life, legislation, and 
education. He will marry and beget children®® He 
will die if necessary for his country.*> This inconsistency 
can only mean that the Stoics had an ideal too lofty for 
their own age, and were compelled to compromise, yet 
without abandoning their ideal. A similar compromise 
has already been noticed in the Zaws of Plato. The 
work of both Cynics and Stoics was to set before the 
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eyes of men an ideal, which, although never realised, 
has gradually led mankind to believe in the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

The Cyrenaics insisted upon independence no less 
than the Cynics.” They also called the world their 
fatherland. But their reasons were vastly different. 
The Cynic yearned after a better city. The Cyrenaic 
avoided politics because it interfered with the life of 
pleasure which he held to be the supreme good.” 
Pleasure is all in all. Righteousness (7d Sié«acov), moral 
beauty and ugliness are conventional.°° The wise man 
will take care not to violate the laws of the State or of 
society because of the penalties which such violation 
brings with it. He has no need of friends. Everything 
he does is for his own sake.” It is absurd for a man to 
die for his country. Why should he lose his wisdom 
because of others’ folly ? 

Epicurus declared that justice (dseavoovvn) has no 
real existence.” Justice is merely an agreement not 
to harm in return for freedom from harm. Since justice 
is a social compact, it will vary according to circumstances. 
The wise man will take no part in public life unless 
compelled to do so for his own safety. 

The ethical doctrines of Aristippus and Epicurus have 
one great merit. They are quite free from cant, and 
boldly state what many men have thought and still 
think, although they are afraid to say so. But hedonism 
of this type can only be accepted as a creed by those 
who have no faith in the soundness of social institutions. 
The Epicurean’ submits to law because he must.” 
Noblesse oblige, esprit de corps, devotion to duty are to 
him meaningless phrases. He is discontented at the 
battle of life and would flee from it to the refuge of 
his d&rapakia, or drown his cares, like the Cyrenaic, in 
pleasurable indulgences. The existence of such an ethical 
system is further evidence that by the year 300 B.C. 
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there had grown up a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
the result of rapid intellectual advance amid institutions 
that could not keep pace therewith. The assertion of the 
individual's self-sufficiency, his rights and responsibilities, 
was attained only by the payment of a heavy price. It 
was not achieved before faith in the virtue of patriotism 
ceased to be a power in the city-state. With the decay 
of this faith decayed also the virtues it had fostered. 
Greece died to bequeath an heirloom to her descendants 
among the nations. 

Individualism was at first a solvent rather than a 


creative power. “The age of Greek emancipation was 
innocent of any serious attempt to transfer its theories 
into the practice of social and political life... . At the 


same time it would be completely erroneous to conclude 
that ancient Radicalism was deficient on the side of 
intensity. The history of Cynicism will show us that 
there was no lack of persons ready to push their break 
with tradition to the extreme length of their serious 
convictions. . . . Still, generally speaking, philosophy may 
be said to have been a powerful intellectual fermentation 
without directly becoming a factor in practical life.”® 
But nevertheless an ideal, although never realised, cannot 
fail to influence character and conduct. If a man 
sincerely believes that he can have no other object in 
life save his own pleasure, he certainly does not establish 
the same relation to his environment as the man who 
is inspired with the spirit of duty and devotion. It is 
indeed possible to possess a creed, to believe it sincerely, 
and yet be unwilling to make the sacrifices it demands. 
Nevertheless, such a creed will influence conduct, for it 
will affect the spirit in which such duties are performed 
as do not command the willing obedience of the agent. 
The Cynic and the Cyrenaic were nonconformists in 
word and deed. The Epicurean and Stoic were too 
often nonconformists in word and conformists in deed. 
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The majority may be regarded as happy in their environ- 
ment so long as the only opponents of the existing order 
practise what they preach. Society is sound when only 


* those rebel who have the courage of their convictions. 


But no society can last long when its members, or a 
majority of them, believe one thing and do another, 
whether the cause be love of ease, as with the Epi- 
cureans, or force of circumstances, as with the Stoics. 


Friendship was a relation which the Greeks always 
held in high honour. At the dawn of Greek literature 
we meet the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, and the 
determination of the Homeric hero, when he cannot die 
to save his friend, at least to die that he may avenge 
him. The Greeks were never tired of dwelling upon 
this picture of affection, and upon the love of another 
celebrated pair, Pylades and Orestes. The Pythagorean 
brotherhood not only gave conspicuous examples of 
devoted friendship, but emphasised by their manner of 
life the fact that friendship implies community and 
sacrifice. Hence the proverb xowa ta tov dirwv. That 
man does not deserve to live, says Democritus, who does 
not possess one good friend.” 

A comparison of this noble estimate of friendship 
with its treatment in early philosophic ethics shows 
plainly that ethics may often lag behind the morality it 
seeks to explain, and that it is dangerous to attempt to 
estimate the latter from the former without taking into 
account non-philosophic literature. 

The utilitarian aspect of Socratic ethics may be in 
part due to the selfish impulses which sprang up like 
weeds during the Peloponnesian War. At any rate, the 
distressing conditions of civil strife must have brought 
out more clearly than before the usefulness of friends in 
time of trouble. Socrates would have men take very 
much the same view of their friends as they do of their 
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other possessions. They ought to be careful to acquire 
and keep friends, to know their number and value, in the 
same way as they make an inventory of ordinary goods 
and chattels. Even trees are cultivated for their fruit, 
and yet most men completely neglect their friends.” 
Surely this is not the ideal of friendship which is pre- 
sented by non-philosophic writers. Even when Socrates 
takes a nobler view, as for instance in his recommendation 
that a man should make himself as valuable to his friend 
as he can, the selfish reason is added “in order that his 
friends may not desert him.”” It was the utilitarianism 
of his ethics which led Socrates to acquiesce in the 
current Greek precept to do good to friends and evil to 
enemies.” Plato, on the other hand, is convinced that to 
do evil is in all cases wrong.7® And yet what a contrast 
there is between the theory of Socrates and his practice ! 
The preacher of consistency is here himself inconsistent. 
The idea that Socrates calculated how much benefit he 
obtained by a life of devotion to the education of his 
young compatriots is absurd. The fact is that he had 
attained in his life but not in his philosophy to that 
diravtia in the higher sense which is discussed with so 
much insight by Aristotle. Before leaving Socrates I 
should like to remark that he saw dimly the connection, 
which was quite plain to Aristotle, between friendship 
and political justice.“ He is accordingly very careful to 
point out the great advantage which accrues when friends 
work together in politics for the common good. From 
this we see also that Socrates was not blind to the mis- 
chief caused by the rivalry of demagogues. 

As far as can be judged from the slight extant evid- 
ence, Aristippus, the pupil of Socrates, carried his master’s 
utilitarian principles to their logical consequences. It is 
recorded that he believed that friendship exists by reason 
of its utility,”” while Theodorus held that the wise man, 
being self-sufficient, has no need of friends.” Antisthenes 
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does not appear to have dealt at length with the question 
friendship, but there is extant a remark of his to the 
Ffect that “the good are friends,” which means probably 
ot so much that friendship is based upon goodness, as 
Ath at the Cynic wise men are, zso facto, friends. 

Plato conceived the impulse to friendship to be épws, 
that attractive force which makes man yearn after the 
beautiful. Friendship as a relation he has discussed at 
length in the dialogue Zyszs. In the first part of this 
dialogue the pupil of Socrates repeats his master’s convic- 
tion that friendship depends upon usefulness, which is 
apparently identified with wisdom and goodness.” The 
discussion that follows seems to be directed to elucidating 
the different meanings of the word ¢inos, which is some- 
times active, sometimes passive, and at other times both. 
The rest of the dialogue is occupied with discussing 
whether friendship exists between persons like and unlike, 
and soon. No definite conclusion is reached, although it 
is hinted that the solution may be found in the proposition 
that friendship depends upon goodness.” 

The reader of the Lyszs feels constrained to admit that 
the discussion had for Plato a dialectic rather than an 
ethical interest. He regarded the method as far more 
important than the matter. The argument is concerned 
too much with words, too little with facts. But the 
dialogue is truly Socratic in that it shows the necessity of 
forming clear concepts of common expressions, such as 
“like,” “unlike,” “good,” “friend,” “to love.” It suggests 
problems without attempting to solve them. It breaks 
new ground, but is an admirable illustration of the fact 
that philosophic ethics is not always a good test of the 
general level of morality. 

Aristotle’s account of friendship in the eighth and 
ninth books of the H¢hzcs has aroused the sympathy and 
admiration of reader after reader. Zeller’s words may be 
taken as typical. “So morally beautiful is the conception 
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of this relationship which we find here unfolded, so deep 
the feeling of its indispensableness, so pure and disinter- 
ested the character assigned to it, so kindly the disposition 
that is indicated, so profuse the wealth of refined and 
happy thoughts, that Aristotle could have left us no more 
splendid memorial of his own heart and character.” * 
And it may be added that no surer proof could be found 
of the noble character of friendship as realised during the 
latter part of the fourth century. 

But it must not be too readily assumed that Aristotle’s 
beautiful description, as compared with the meagre account 
in the Memorabilia, represents a corresponding advance in 
current morality. That there was some advance seems 
certain. The weakening of the ties of country was com- 
pensated by a development of other relationships. “That 
the decline of Athens,” says Holm, “of which we hear so 
much, is little better than a fable, is also proved by a 
careful study of her domestic institutions as they appear, 
for instance, in Haussoullier’s, Foucart’s, and other writers’ 
works on the municipal life and religious associations of 
Attica, based on the orators, the inscriptions, and other 
sources.” *! The existence of these institutions, and their 
development during the fourth century, imply a fertile 
soil for the growth of friendship. The philosophic schools, 
also, must have furnished the conditions in which friend- 
ships are made and ripened. In modern days what 
friendships reach a higher ideal than those which spring 
up in the corporate life of our universities? But in spite 
of all this the advance exhibited by Aristotle is as much 
intellectual as moral. Aristotle had a clearer insight than 
his predecessors into the ethical problem, and more than 
all, set the great facts of human experience far above 
dialectical discussion about concepts. Perhaps no part of 
ancient ethics throws more light upon the tendencies of 
the day, or has suggested so many problems for subsequent 
thinkers to solve. 
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Aristotle attempts in the first place a solution of the 
problems put forward by Plato in the ZLyszs. By an 
analysis of ro ¢uAntov he shows that there are three sorts 
- of friendship, founded upon the good, the useful, and the 
pleasant respectively.” Much of the difficulty encountered 
in the Lyszs is due to a failure to perceive that the verb 
grciy and the noun ¢Pirnous (“to like” and “a liking”) 
have a wider connotation than ¢idéa and ¢idos, which 
imply a mutual relationship. Aristotle adds a touch 
characteristic of the Greeks, who always attached import- 
ance to reputation (d0&a), when he decides that the good- 
will of the friend must not be unperceived by the person 
to whom it is directed.“* May we say that the interrogative 
tone in which Aristotle introduces the question is a sign 
that even by this time it was possible to conceive of a 
friendship all the purer and nobler because felt by one 
only of the persons concerned? The justification of 
friendship is that it is natural, necessary, and morally 
beautiful («arov).* 

Aristotle’s view of friendship is marked by a breadth of 
mind which is remarkable in a Greek, and which is doubt- 
less caused in part by the fact that it was not in his native 
city that he achieved his life’s work. Every association 
of human beings, every relation of life, those of sovereign 
to people, father to son, brother to brother, even that of 
fellow-voyagers, exhibits friendship in one or other of its 
many “analogous” forms, although in the highest sense 
it is only possible among good men who are on a footing 
of equality. Even among animals there is an analogous 
relationship. Burnet thinks that Aristotle conceived of a 
scale of friendship, beginning with the instinctive affection 
of, for example, mother and child, and gradually rising to 
the perfect relation between two good men which is based 
upon ¢povnars, “or knowledge of the good for one’s own 
kind.” ** Aristotle, in fact, notices with great penetration 
that friendship has a most intimate connection with justice. 
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Where friendship exists justice has no work to do. A 
higher relation has taken the place of a lower.“ I would 
venture to suggest that Aristotle was influenced, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, in forming this view by the decay of 
the city-state, and with it of that conception of rd dicacoy 
which the city-state fostered.“ Duties continued to be 
performed, but the motive was no longer the same. Men 
still believed in ro Sixacov, but its sanction now was not 
the command of the State but g@iAia. The change, how- 
ever was not yet complete; rather, it was only just 
beginning. But once clearly stated, the value of diAdéa 
as the guide of life gradually grew into a familiar 
notion, until it became the corner-stone of Christian 
ethics. 

The individualistic tendency, which owed its birth to 
Socrates, and was developed by the Cynics and Cyrenaics, 
has left its mark upon the ethics of Aristotle. Individ- 
ualism leads to an appreciation of man as man, and 
Aristotle clearly states that friendship can exist between 
any who are able to take part in laws and covenants.’ 
Aristotle would doubtless have reconciled this statement 
with the declaration of the Poéztzcs that barbarians are the 
natural slaves of the Greeks,” by denying that barbarians 
could take a share in laws and covenants, but he expressly 
says that Nature makes mistakes sometimes, and we may 
draw the conclusion that even among barbarians Aristotle 
admitted that there might be men “naturally” free. 
Further, although friendship is impossible between master 
and slave, gua slave, it may exist, says Aristotle; between 
master and slave, gva@ man.’ The whole discussion of 
this question, with its inconsistencies, and, I may almost 
say, unwilling concessions, is the sign of a mind in which 
the old and the new are in conflict, and is all the more 
significant on that very account. The birth of the idea 
of the universal brotherhood of man was not unaccom- 
panied by doubts and misgivings. This could not help 
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being so, since it meant the death of the city-state to 
which the heart of the Greek was so attached. 

The tendency towards individualism was also re- 
‘sponsible for Aristotle’s beautiful conception of friendship 
aS an extension of the personality. The friend is “one 
soul dwelling in two bodies” ;° he is “another self.” ® 
Egoism and altruism here find reconciliation. The idea 
is not a mere fanciful conceit. It is a truth to which 
modern science and modern psychology bear ever- 
increasing testimony. 

The claims of the individual had also resulted in a 
readiness to admit that self-love was not in all cases to 
be condemned. The language of Plato implies that 
some men justified self-love as natural and, therefore, 
right.* And yet the extracts collected by Stobaeus show 
that the general conscience of the Greeks did not differ 
from that of other civilised peoples in its abhorrence of 
selfishness.” Even Plato knows of no other self-love 
than self-conceit. Aristotle solves the difficulty in a way 
which has ever since brought satisfaction to the minds of 
thinking men. Love of the higher self is commendable ; 
love of the lower self is to be condemned.” This teach- 
ing is in perfect harmony with the explanation of 
friendship as an enlargement of the self. 

Aristotle has given us the noblest description of 
friendship which has come down from pre-Christian times. 
He marks the highest point to which the Greek conscience 
attained. In his account we doubtless have what many 
of his contemporaries felt but could not express. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the benefit that resulted 
from the clear formulation of the highest thought of the 
time. It represents a landmark which cannot be effaced. 
Littera scripta manet. But the ideas which are seen 
germinating in Aristotle were slow to ripen. The truths 
already gained were slowly assimilated, until at last a 
fresh start was made with Christianity. 
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Post-Aristotelian philosophy added nothing of great 
value to Aristotle’s account of friendship, while it borrowed 
largely from it. The Stoics insist that friendship can 
exist only among wise men.” This may be Cynic teach- 
ing, but I think it doubtful. The source is more probably 
Aristotle’s view that the highest friendship is limited to 
good men who are in a position of equality. Diogenes 
Laertius relates that Zeno defined a friend as “another 
self.” °° This again is Aristotelian. In spite of the high 
value which the Epicureans placed upon friendship, they 
added nothing to the ethics of it. Epicurus declared it 
to be the most important condition of happiness, and 
prized it for the sense of security it affords.” A higher 
note is struck in the declaration that the wise man will 
die for his friend, but the context shows that it is meant 
to glorify the wise man and not to lay stress upon a duty 
of friendship. In brief, the value attached by this school 
to friendship, the form in which it was conceived, and the 
pains taken to reconcile it with individualism, show that 
the clear expression which Aristotle gave to the highest 
instincts of the Greeks was slowly producing its effect. 


Notwithstanding the narrow sphere to which the 
Greek limited his duties and responsibilities, here and 
there appear glimpses which show that even the claims of 
the brute creation were not always disregarded. The 
intimate relations between man and domesticated animals 
cannot but give rise to feelings of affection which are 
perhaps all the more tender because of the impassable 
barriers which limit the communications between the one 
and the other. The wild Polyphemus, belonging to a 
tribe that “knew not law,” has tender feelings towards 
his pet ram.’ Even the man of the world, Odysseus, is 
moved to tears at his recognition by the dying hound 
Argus.’ But instances like these are rare, and are 
furthermore confined to relations between master and 
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domesticated animals. Respect for the animal as such, 
apart from sentimental considerations, was of slow growth, 
and never developed to any great extent. But the few 
. scattered hints which occasionally occur deserve the most 
careful consideration. 

Respect for the claims of animals has been greatly 
diminished by ignorance, and by the necessity under 
which man lies of using flesh as food. Perhaps ignorance 
is the greater drawback. In recent years the immense 
progress made by zoology has been followed by the pre- 
vention by law of cruelty to animals, and by a literature, 
such as Kipling’s Jungle Book and the works of Seton- 
Thompson, in which the brutes are endowed with human 
characteristics without losing, as they do in fables, their 
brute nature. 

Greek philosophy partially broke down both barriers 
to sympathy with animals. The spread by the Pytha- 
goreans of the Orphic doctrine of transmigration made 
those who believed therein loth to touch animal food. 
That there resulted an increased kindness towards brutes 
might have been expected, and is conclusively proved by 
the well-known story about Pythagoras told by Xeno- 
phanes.’* The former passed by a man who was beating 
a dog, and told him to stop, because he recognised the 
voice of a dead friend. Empedocles considered it un- 
righteous to destroy anything that had lifeinit. Euripides, 
in this as in other cases, seems to have been in advance 
of his age.’ Plato was enough of a Pythagorean to see 
one life pervading the kingdoms of men, brutes, and 
plants, but the importance he attached to mind, and his 
conviction that brutes were degraded human beings, 
account for the absence in his works of any sympathy 
with animals. But to judge from the history of post- 
Platonic philosophy, and from the biological portions of 
the Zzmaeus,” Plato began in earnest the study of animals 
and plants. This new tendency must have influenced 
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Xenocrates, although he himself does not appear to have 
specialised in biology, and in his case it was joined to a’ 
decided leaning towards Pythagoreanism. This philo- 
Sopher asserted that even beasts partake of some instinct 
of the divine nature!” Diogenes Laertius relates of him 
that once a sparrow, chased by a hawk, took refuge in 
the folds of his garment. The philosopher stroked it, and 
afterwards let it go free with the remark, “One must not 
give up the suppliant.”°° Theophrastus was as zealous 
a student of botany and zoology as his teacher, and his 
philosophic views were greatly influenced by the result of 
his researches. He cannot see any difference, except in 
degree, between the souls of animals and the lower powers 
of the human soul.” Since beasts are akin to man, 
man ought not to kill them even for food, except when 
absolutely necessary. The animals possess rights “ which 
‘orbid us forcibly to rob them of life.”™° But the Stoics, 
who did not care for biology, refused to recognise that 


animals have any claim upon man,"? as did also 
Epicurus.1” 


NOT Boyt O CHAPTER I 


1. Aristotle Pol. 1253a dvOpwmros picet Tordirikdy Sor. 
2. Kennedy, translation of Demosthenes’ Ledizmes etc. p. 345. 


3. Thuc, vii. 87 mdhv ’AOnvalwy Kal ef tives Dixehwwrov 1 Iradkwwray 
Euveorpdrevcay, Tovs &\dovs amédovro. Holm ii. 479 does not mention this 
distinction. 


4. Plato Rep. 4698. In the Alem. A ii. 15 it is agreed that édy Tis 
otparnyos aipedels ddixdy te Kal éxOpdy modu ekavdpamodlonrar his action is 
righteous. 


5. Demosthenes agaznst Midias § 48. Nevertheless any one usurping 
citizen rights was upon conviction sold as aslave. Kennedy Joc. ct. 


6, For the resident aliens see the very clear account in Kennedy, of. ct. 
Pp. 251-254. 

7. Plato Rep. 420 B, C. 

8. Arist. Pol. 1264 b. 

g. Zeller Aristotle ii, 225, 

10. Homer //. xvi. 386; Hesiod Works 275-285. 


11. Hesiod Works 187 
oxéTALOL, OVdE Oedy rw elddres* ovdE Kev ol ye 
ynpdvrecot ToKedoww aro Operrnpia doter, 
xEtpodixat, 


12. Lbzd. 275 foll. 
kal vu dlkns émdxove, Bins 5’ émiddBeo maurrar. 
rovde yap avOpwroior vouov diérake Kpoviwy, 
ixOvor wev Kal Onpol Kal olwvois merenvots, 
éobéwev addjdous, Emel ov Sikn éotly év adrois: 
avOpwmrowt 5° Edwxe Sixnv, 7) modddv aplorn 
ylyverar. el ydp tls kK é0éXn Ta Slkav dryopevew 
yiyvockwv, TS pév 7 bBov Sid00 ebpvora Levs 
ds 6é xe papruplnow exw érlopxoyv dudcoas 
petoera, év dé diknv Brdwas vijkectov dacOf, 
roo 6€ 7’ duauporépn eve) peromicbe NéAevrrau * 
dvdpos 8’ evépxov yeveh weromicbey dpmelywy. 
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13. Theognis 205 
ad’ 6 ev airds erewe Kakdv xpéos obde Plrovow 
drny étomlow mauoly érexpéuacev* 
ddrov 3 od Karéuape dixn* Odvaros yap dvardys 
mpocbev emi Breddpos Efero Kfpa pépwv. 


14. Heraclitus fr. 28 Diels 


Aikn xaradnwerar Wevddv réxrovas Kal paprupas. 
15. Lbed. fr. 44 pdxerOar xph Tov Shuov bmép Tod vouwov bxwamep Telxeos. 
16. Theognis 147 


€v 8€ Sikatootvn ouABdnv Tao’ dperh 'orw,, 
mas 0€ 7’ dvip dyabés, Kupve, dixasos édv. 


17. Heraclitus fr. 28. 
18. Aeschylus Sug. 707 


70 yap TexdyvTwy céBas 
tplrov 768’ é&v Oecpulos 
Alkas yéyparrat wey.ororiuou. 


Aeschylus felt keenly the importance of oéBas ‘‘awe.” See ELumenides 
516-557. 
19. Pindar OV. xiii. 6 
& TE yap Bivoula vate, xacvyvy- 
Ta Te, BdOpov rorlww acpanrés, 
Alka kal dué6rpopos Kipjva, raulac avdpao. mdovTou, 
xpUoea matdes ebBovdou O€uros. 


20. Aristotle Pol. 1326a 8 re yap vowos rdéts tls éort, Kail rhv evvoulay 
avaykatov evraglay elvat, 


21. Aeschylus Septem 646-671. In the same play, 1026-1053, there is a 
hint of the problem worked out by Sophocles in the Antigone, 


22. Sophocles Antigone 449 foll. 


KP. kal dir’ éréd\uas roves? tmepBalvew voumous ; 
AN. ob yap rh wor Leds Fv 6 Knpvéas Ta0e, 
0vd” % EvvoiKos TOY Kdtw Bedv Alxn 
Tooved’ év dvOpwrosw dpurev vduous: 
ovde obévey Tocotrov Gbunv Ta o& 
knpvyyuad’, or dyparra Kaoparh bed 
vouima Stvacbat Ovnrdoy bv6’ drepdpamery. 
ov yap Te vov ye KaxOés, GAN del more 
$f Tatra, Kovdels ofdev €& 8rov "pavn. 


23. Democritus apud Sext. adversus Math. vii. 135 vouw yruKd Kal vou 
mixpov, vouw Oepudr, voum Yuxpov, vouw xpoln* érep de droua Kai Kevdv. 


NOTES WE 


24. Diog. Laert. ii. 16 kal 7d Sikacov elvar Kal 7d aloypov od dice, aA 
viuw. See Zeller Pre-Soc. ii. 393 3 Gomperz i. 402. 


25. Rep. 338C 7d Sikatov ovK dddo TL 7 7d TOD Kpelrrovos Evudépor. 


26. Gorgias 482C-486D. Especially 483D 7% dé ye, olwat, plots adrh 
drogatve. avrd, bri Sikadv éott Tov duelyw Tod xelpovos mAéov exew Kal Tov 
duvarwrepov TO dduvarwrépov’ Snot dé radra woddaxo bre otrws exe, Kal év 
Tots &AAows Spars Kal Tov dvOpwmwv év Sas Tals modeor Kal Tots yéveow, Ore 
otrw 7d Slkacov Kéxpitat, Tov KpelrTw TOD 7rrovos dpxew Kal mréov Exe. 


27. Heraclitus /7. 53 Diels 


modeuMos TavToW ev TaTHp éoT. TavTwy 5é Bacireds. 


28. Gorgias 492D capds yap ot viv déyers, & of AAAou Stavoodvrar pév, 
Aéyew Oé odK €OéXovor. See Grote 1904 ed., vol. vii. p. 68. 


29. Thucydides ii. 37 dxpodce . . . Tov vouwy, Kal uddioTa avTdy boo TE 
ém wperlg Tav adikoupévwr Kelyrar Kal doo dypapo dvTes aloxtvnv duodo- 
youuévnv pépovor. 


30. Thucydides v. 89 Slxaa wey év TG avOpwrelw Adyw ard Tis tons 
avayKns Kpiverat, duvara dé of rpovxovres mpdoaovar Kal oi aaOevets Evyxwpovouw. 

Lbid. ¥. 105 HyobmeOa yap 76 Te Oetov dbEn, TO avOpwredv Te caps dia 
mdvros vrd picews dvaryKalas, of av Kparn, dpxeu. 


31. Bury Aestory of Greece p. 463. 


32. Xen. Mem. A iv. 12 dnul yap éyw 7d vouutmov Sikaov etvar. 

For the ‘‘unwritten laws” see Mem. A iv. 19 aypddous 5é Tivas oloOa., 
épn, © ‘Immia, vouous; Tovs y' &v mdon en, xXwpa Kara Ta’Ta voufouevous. 
éxous av odv elretv, py, Bre of AvOpwro avrov’s eGevto; Kal mas dv, edn, 
of ye ore cuveOety Gravtes dv Suvnbetey ore dudpwvol eior; rlvas ody, &pn, 
voulfers TeOeckévar Tovs vduous To’Tous; éyw ev Edn, Geods oluar Tovs vdmous 
TovTous Tois avOpwrros Oetvat, 


33. See the magnificent passage, full of the true Hellenic patriotism, in 
Crito 50 A-54D. 

34. Xen. Mem. A iv. 25. 

35. Adam Cyzto Introd. pp. xiv, xv. 

36. Xen. Mem. A ii. 9. 


37. Xen. Mem. T ix. 10 Baoideis dé Kal Apxovtas ov Tos Ta oKHmTpAa 
éxovras gn elvar ovdé rods Urd TuxXdvTwy alipeBévras OVdE KANpwW AaxXdvTAas OvdE 
Tovs Biacapévous ovde Tos ekamrarjoavras, adda Tos EmioTapévous dpxew. 


38. Plato Rep. 358C dixatocivn dwewvov aortas. 


39. Gorgias 469 B wéyiorov Tay KaKav Tuyxdver bv TO adiKeEly. 
Cf. Gorgias 504 D. 


40, Stobaeus Flor. xliii. 133 de? dé Tov vouov axdbovOov jue TH Pioe,... 
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axbdovdos ev oby Ka H Ta Pioe, pimeduevos Td Tas Piatos Sikacov. (Tauch- 
nitz ed.) 


41. See Rep. 433, where dtkavocvvn is defined as 7& abrod mparrew Kal wh 
ToAuT pary Lovely. 


42. See Laws 875D &d dh 7d devrepov aiperéov, rdéw re Kal vouov, & dh 
TO pev ws emt 7d Todd Spa Kal Brérer, 7d 8’ emt may adware. 


43. Aristotle Ethics 1129 a, sub Jim. 76 pev Sikaov dpa rd voumov Kal rd 
Yoov, TO 8’ &édixov 7d Tapdvouov Kat rd dvicov. 

I129b rd Te yap wpicuéva bad THS vomoberiKhs vbutpd, éort, kat &xacrov 
TovTwy dikaov eval payer. . . . Sore eva mev tpdmrov Stkaa Aéyouwev Ta 
TowmTiKa Kal pudaKTiKd evdaimovias Kat Tov Moplew atrhs rH modurenh Kowwvia, 
mpoordrre 5° 6 vduos kal r& Tod avpelov épya moveiy, ofov wn delrew Thy 
THEW punde pevyew pode pinrew 7% Seda, Kal r& Tod cHppovos, ofovy mh 
Moixete und b&Bplvew, Kal ra Tod mpdou, olov ph rumrrew nde KaKnryopely, 
ouolws 6€ Kal Kard tds adds dperas Kal poxOnplas ra bev Kedhevwy Ta & 
amayopevwr, 6p0s uev 6 Keluevos 6p0@s, xetpov 5” 6 dmecxediacuevos. atirn 
Mev ody dtkaootyn dperh pév éore Tehela, GN’ odx Ams BAG mpos &repov. 
kal Ova Todro moAddKes kparlorn rv dperdv etvar doxet 7 Otkaoctvn, Kat 
“U8 Eamepos ot@ egos” ot'rw Cavuacrdés: Kar mapoyuatdpevol payne * ép 
d€ Sikacoodyy ouAANBSnY Tao’ dperh ev.” Cf. Pol, 1253a 7 6€ Sixaoodvy 
moNurikdy, 

For Aristotle’s treatment of equity (€zvelxeva) see Ethics Book V. chap. x. 


Law can only deal with general questions, and is therefore imperfect ; émelxea 
supplements its deficiencies, 


44. Aristotle Zthzcs 117Q9b ot yap meddxacw (sc. of moXXot) aldot 
meapxely Gd PbBw, ob8 améxecOar rev pavrov dud 7d aicxpdyv add did 
Tas Tyuwwplas . . . ex véov & dpwyns dp0As Tuxely mpds dperyy yaderdv KH 
vrd ro.ovros tpapévra vouo. rd yap cwohpdvws Kat Kaprepik@s ¢Hyv ody hdd 
Tois Toots, dddws Te Kal véous. 516 vouous Set TeTdx Oar Thy Tpophy Kal ra 
emirnoevuata: otk eorat yap umnpa cuv}dn yevouevar ody ikavdy 8 tows 
véous dvras tpophs Kal emimeelas Tuyeiy OpOhs, adN’ éredy Kal avdpwhévras 
det emirndevew aira Kat e0lfec Oar, Kal mepl Tadra deolucd’ ay vow, Kat dws 
on mepl mdvra rv Blov ol yap mor ol avdykn uaddov 4 Abyw reOapxodcr 
Kal (nulas 7) 7B Kad. Cf. Aeschylus’ opinion of céBas, note 18, 


45. For Aristotle’s views on education see Poldtecs 1337 a foll. with the intro- 
ductory remarks: éri pev ody TB vomobérn udduora mpayuarevtéov rept Thy 
Tov véwy matidelav, ovdels ay dup Bnriceer, Kat yap &v rats méreow ob 
ywopevov Troiro Bhdrre Tas ToNreias* Se? yap mpos éxdorny madeverOau TO 
yap Hos ris moNurelas exdorns 7d olketov Kal purdrrew elwOe Thy modwrelay 
kal xadlornow é&& dpyfs KTr. Xenophon (see Kesp. Lac.), Plato, and Aristotle 
keenly appreciated the efforts of Sparta to form the national character. 


46. Menander apud Stob. Florilegium lwiii, 8 


ws 700 TG pucodyre rods pavrous Tpdmrous 
éonula, 
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47. Aristotle Politics 1337 b viv wav yap ws hdovis xdpw of mreloror peré- 
Xovow atrhs (sc. ris movorxijs)* of 8 €& dpyfs éragav év modela dua To Thy 
guaw adrhy Snreiv, dep wodddxts elpyrar, wt) pdvov aoxorew dp0@s adda Kal 
oxoAdfew Sivacbar Kadds. 


_ 48. Diog. Laert. vi. 12 dv Sixacov epi mrelovos roveicar Tod ovyyevods 
(of the Cynic wise man). 


49. Lbtd. 11 Kal roy copdy od Kara rods Keyuévous vduous Tonrever Oa, 
GAG KaT& Tov THs dperfs. 


50. Lbed. 72 wbynv re dpOhy modirelav elvar Ti év kboum. Cf. vi. 63. 


51. Lbed. 38 elvar yodv arodts, dovkos, marpldos éorepnuévos, mTwyxés, 
Tmravyrns, Blov éxwv robpnuepav. 


52. Diog. Laert. vii. 128 @tce Te 7d Sikasov elvar Kal wh Oéoe. 


53- For the Stoic ideal State, where only the wise are free, friends and 
kindred, see zdza. 33. 


54. Lb¢d. 123 adda phy odd’ ev epnula Budbcerat 6 orovdatos* Kowwvrikds 
yap pioe Kal mpaxrixds. 


55. Lbed. 121 rodirevecOar pact Tov coddy ay mur TL KwWrUN . . Kal yauroey 
. Kat masdomomoecOa. Cf. Stobaeus #c/. ii. 186. 


56. Lbzd. 130 edAdyws Té haocw eédtew EéavTdvy Tod Biov Tov coor . 
tmép marpldos. Stobaeus £ci, ii. 186 brouévew» rept radvrys [sc. THs tatpldos], 
éav @ jerpla, Kal mévous Kal Odvarov. 


57. Diog. Laert. ii. 98 rods 5é€ copods a’tdpxes trdpxovras pi dSetoOar 
plrwr. 


58. Lbzd. 99 elval re marplda Tov Kbopov. 


59. Xenophon JZem. B i. 9 (Aristippus speaks) éyw ody rods ev Bovdo- 
pévous To\\d mpdyuara exe avrovs Te Kal GdNots mapéxev obTws dv madevoas 
els Tods dpxiKods KaTacTHTauL* é€waurdv ye mEévTo TdTTW eis ToVs Bovdomévous 
q paord Te kal Oucra Broreve. 


60. Diog. Laert. ii. 93 wndév re elvar pioer Sixavoy, 7) Kaddv, 7) alaxpdr ° 
GAG vouw Kab eer. 


61. Lbid, 95 Tbv Te cody éavrod evexa mavra mpdzeuv. 


62. Ibid. 98 édreye dé Kal evroyor elvar Tov omovdatoy wh eEayayely bmép 
rhs marpldos éaurév: ov yap dmoBade Tiy ppdynow vera Tis Tov appbywv 
apenrelas. 


63. Diog. Laert. x. 150 ovK fy Tu Kad’ éavrd Sukaroavvn, GAN 7 év Tals 
per’ Gddj\wy ovotpopais, Kab’ ouidias Oo more d5e. rémous cuvOnkny Tid 
moveicOa. vmrép Tod mh BArdwrew 7} PAdmrerOa.. See also zdzd. 152 éav 
youoreOfral rT, uh dmoBalyy dé Kara 7d cuupépov THs mpds &AAHAous Kowwrlas, 
ovkére ToOTO Thy Tod dixalov piow exe KT. See further 151, 
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64. Seneca de Ofzo iii. 2 (fv. 9) duae maxime et in hac re dissident sectae 
Epicureorum et Stoicorum, sed utraque ad otium diversa via mittit. Epicurus 
ait : non accedet ad rempublicam sapiens nisi si quid intervenerit. Zenon ait : 
accedet ad rempublicam nisi si quid impedierit, alter otium ex proposito petit, 
alter ex causa. 


65. Gomperz Greek Thinkers i. pp. 410, 411. For the means of spreading 
theoretic teaching, see Appendix. 


66. Homer //zad xviii. 95 
“wkvpopos dn mor, TéKos, €xceat, of dyopevers® 
atrika yap To erecta wel? “Exropa méruos érotuos.” 
Thv O€ dy bxOjcas mpocépn médas wKds ’AxtANEUs* 
“aitika TeOvalnv, émel ok dp’ Eueddov éralpw 
KTewouevyy érrapivar’ O bev udda TyrOOe warps 
EpOir’, Eucto & Ldnoev apis adkrhpa yevécOa.” 


67. Democritus fv. 99 Diels (Av ovx déos btw unde els eore xpyards pidos. 


68. Xenophon Jem. Biv. 2 pidov dé, 5 uéyiorov ayabdv elval pac, dpav 
&pn Tovs Toddovs obre Srws xTHcwvrat ppovrlfovras ode Smws of ovres avrois 
oUOCwvrat. 


69. Lbid. 4 dpiv edn rods moddov’s Tv wev ENrwv KTnudTev Kal mdvu 
ToAAGY avrols dvrwy Td TAHOoS elddras, Tv 5é Plwv drlywv Svrwv od pbvov 
TO wAHGOS ayvootvras, GAG Kal Tos ruvOavouevors TOTO KaTahéyew erxetph- 
cavtas, ods év Trois ditos €Oecav, madw To’rous dvarlOecOat. 


70. Lbid. 7 evior dévdpa pév reipGvrar Oepareverv Tod Kapmod evexev, Tod 
d€ maudopwrarov Krhuaros, 6 Kadeirar Pidros, apyws Kal dveuévws of mreloror 
émtméovTat. 


71. Xen. Mem. By. 4 meipioOa ws mrelorov dios elvar, va Frrov avrov 
ot Piro. rpodiddow. 


72. Xen. Mem. B vi. 35 dvdpds dperiy elvar vixav rods wev pldrous ed 
mototvTa, Tovds 6 €xOpods Kaxds. 


73. Plato Crzto 49C ovre dpa ayradicety Set ovre KaxOs rovely ovdéva 
avOpwrwv, ovd’ av dorioty mdcxn im’ abrdv. 


74. Xenophon dem. B vi. 24-26, especially the concluding sentence : 
m@s ob voiredet Tos BedriaTous ¢pldous KTNOdMEVOV modtrever bat, TovTors 
Kowwvois Kal cuvepyots Tav mpdtewy paddov 7 dvTaywncrats XpPwMEvoy ; 


75. Diog. Laert. ii. gt rév pldov ris ypelas evexa. 
76. Lbid. 98 rods 5¢ copods, abrdpxers drdpxovras, mi SetcOar dirwv. 
77. Diog. Laert. vi. 12 of omovdato. ptdou. 


78. Plato Lysts 210C Gp’ ofv rw Piro. éoducOa Kal Tis Huds girtoe ev 
Touro, év ois dv Gyuev dvwoedets; ov dfra, Edn. viv dpa ovde oé 6 TAaTHp 
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ovde dros drov ovdéva girel, Kad’ Scov dv 7% axpyoros. ovK orxev, edn. 
édy péev dpa copds yévn, & mat, mdvres oor pido. Kal mdvres cor olketor 
€covTat’ xphotmos yap Kal ayabds erer* ef 5€ uj, cot obre AAdos ovdels ovre 6 
matnp plros éorat odre 7 unryp ovre oi oiketou. 


79. Lysts 214E 6 yap NOyos Huly onuatver, dre ol Av Bow ayaol (sc. eioly 
ot pido). 


80. Zeller Avzstotle ii. p. 191. 

81. Holm History of Greece iii. p. 187. See also the note on p. 197. 
82. For the analysis of 7d giAnTdv see Aristotle Z¢hics 1155 b. 

83. Lthics 1155 a. 


84. Lbid. 1155b etvouay yap év dytumerovOdcr gidlav elvar. % mpocberéo 
BH NavOdvovear ; 


85. bed. 1155a dice 7 évumdpxew ouxe mpds Td yeyerynuevoy Tu 
yevynoavTe Kal mpds TO yevvijcay TH yevvndévTt, od pdvov év dvOpwmos aANA 
kal év Opyict Kal rots mreloras T&v GHwv, Kal Tols duoeOvéor mpds &AAnAa, 
kal wddiora Tots avOpwrros, bOev rors PiravOpwrovs éraivoduer. ido 0 dy 
Tis Kal év rats mdvos ws olxetov dmas dvOpwros avOpHrw Kal gdidov . 
ov pdvov & dvayxaidy éorw adda Kal kaddv. Lbzd. 1161 b Soke? yap elval ru 
Oikaov mavtTt dvOpwrw mpds mavtra Tov duvduevov Kowwrvjcat vduouv Kal 
cuvOnkns’ Kal pitta On, Kad? Boov dvGpwros. 


86. Burnett’s Zthzcs pp. 344, 345. 


87. Aristotle Zthics 1155a fouxe dé Kal ras modes cuvéxe 7 dirla, Ka 
ot vomobérar maddov mepl ad’rhy crovddgew 7) Thy Sikaoctyny. 1 yap dudvora 
dwordy Te TH piria eoxew elvar, Ta’rns dé madior’ édievtac Kal thy ordow 
éxOpav otcay pddiora éfedavvovow’ Kal dilww péev ovrwy ovbdév Jet 
Otxatoo’yns, Sixacoc 5 dbvTes mpocdéovrar gidias, kal Tov dixalwy 7d pddioTa 
pidixov etvae Ooxel. 


88. See also chapter xi. (1161 a, b). 
89. See Ethics 1161 b quoted above. 


90. Politics 1255a didmep avrovs ov BotNovTar Aéyeww dovAovs, GAAA Tovs 
BapBdpovs. Kalroe bray TodTo Néywour, ovdev GAO Syrodow 7 Td Pioe doddov 
brep é& dpxhs elmouev KT., especially the last sentence 7 dé pois BoveTaUL 
pev Tooro Tovey, moANdKis wévTor ov dUvaTa. 


gi. Ethics 1161b @ pev obv Sobdos, ovK errr giria mpds atriv, gy F 
dvOpwros* doxei yap elval te Sixacoy mavrtl avOpwmy mpds mavta Toy 
duvduevov Kowavioar vduou Kal awvOqxns* Kal girla On, Kad’ Scov dvOpwmos. 

92. Diog. Laert. v. 20 épwrnfeis ti éote pros; dn, Mia Wuxi dvo 
cwpacw évoikovca. 


93. Aristotle Zthics 1166.4 are yap 6 pldos aos auros. 
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94. Plato Laws 731E rodro & écrw 6 Réyouow ws Pidos attw mas 
dvOpwros pioe 7’ earl Kal 6pOds exer Td detv elvar Tovodror. 


95. Stobaeus Hlordlegium xxiii. epi pidaurias. 


96. Aristotle Z¢hzcs 1168b ei ydp ris del orovddgfo. Ta Slkaca mpdrrew 
atros pddiora mavTwv i) Ta owppova i} drocacdy Aa Tov Kara Tas dperds, 
kal dws del 7d Kady éavT@ MepiToioiro, ovdels Eépe? Todorov Pldavrov ovdé 
pes. ddteve 8 By 6 Torodros waddov elvar Pidavros* darovéwer yodv éavTw 
Ta KddNoTA Kal wddoT’ dyabd, Kal xapiterar éavTod Te Kupwrdrw, Kal 
mavra ToUTw melOera. Lbzd. 1169a wore Tov pev ayabdv Se? Pidavrov elvac 
(kal yap ards dvjcerar T& Kad mpdtrwy Kal rods &AXous apedjoet), 
Tov dé woxOnpov ov der. 

For Plato’s view see Laws 731E 7d 6& ddyOela ye rdévTwy awaprnudtav 
du Thy opddpa eavTod pidlay airiov éxdorw ylyverar éxdorore* TupAodrac yap 
epl 7d pirovmevov o pilav, Bore Ta Sikaa Kal ra ayabd Kal Ta Kad KaKOs 
Kplvet, TO avTod mpd Tod adnOols del Timav Selv ryyoUmevos: ovre yap éauroy 
oUre Ta €avrod xpi Tov ye méyav dvdpa eodbuevov orépyew, GAA Td Olkata, 
édv re map’ avT@ édy re wap’ &ddAw waddov mparrbueva Tuyxdvy. ex Tadrod 
d€ auapriuaros tovTou Kal 7d Thy duadlay Thy rap’ abt@ Soxelv coplay elvat 
yéyove Gow KTH. 


97. Diog. Laert. vii. 95 crovdatov pidov. 
Lbid. 124 Néyovot 5 Kal ri gPirlav év pdvors Tots crovdalors elvar, Oud Thy 
omodryra. act de abryy xowwvlay twa elva Tov KaTd& Tov Blov, xpwuévev 


¢ 


quay rots Piro ws éavrots. 


98. Lbed. 23 épwrnfels rls éore ptdos ; GdXos, pn, éyw. See the last 
clause of the preceding quotation. 


99. The Epicurean view of friendship is discussed by Cicero in de Sintbus i. 
See also Diogenes Laertius x. 148 Gy % copia mapackevdterar els Thy Tov 
brov Blov makapiérnta, wodd wéywordy éorw 7" Ths didlas KThows. Kar Thy 


€v atrois Tots wpicuévas dopddeav gidlas badiota Krhoe Set voutfew 
TUVTENOUMEV NY. 


Ioo. Diog. Laert. x. 121 kal trép pldov more TeOvnter Oar. 


IOI. Odyssey ix. 215 
dypiov, ore Sixas é) elddra otre béworas. 


102. /bzd. 447-460. 
103. Odyssey xvii. 304 


avrap 6 voopw ldav droubptaro Sdxpu 
peta NaPdy Evuauor. 


The many epitaphs on animals in the Anthology (Axth. Pal. vii. 189-216) 
show how the affection grew for them in later times, 
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104. Diog. Laert. viii. 36 
Kal moTé piv orupedfouevou oxvAaKkos mrapidyTa 
gaol éroixretpar, kal rdd€ dadcOa eros’ 
mateo, unde pamg’* ere pirov dvépos éort 
wuxn, Thy eyvwv Pbeyiapyéerns diwy. 


105. Aristotle Rhetorte 1373b ws "Euredoxdfs Aéyer mepl Tod ph xrelvew 
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GAG Td pev wavTwy voutmov did 7’ edpuuédovTos 
aidépos nvexéws tératar did 7’ dmdérov ad vis. 
For Euripides see Verrall Four Plays of Euripides p. 194. Verrall quotes 
Hipp. 1240, 110-112, 1219; lon 179; Hercules Furens 1386-1388. 


106. For Plato’s views on biology see Z2#aeus 77 A-C and QO, 91D foll. 


107. Clemens Strom. v. 590C KaOddov yodv rhy mepl rod Oelov evap 
Revoxparns . . . ovx admedmiger kat &v trols dddvas (gos. 
Quoted by Zeller Plato p. 592 note 36. 


108. Diog. Laert. iv. 10 orpovOiov 5€ more SiwKouévouv bd iépaxos, Kal 
elamndjoavros eis Tovs KéNToUSs avrod, KaTavncas pmeOjKey, elmwv’ Tov ikérny 
Oety mh Exdrddvau. 


109. See Zeller Avzstotle ii. pp. 395, 396, with quotations from Porphyry. 
110. /bzd. p. 413, where see quotations from Porphyry. 


111. Diog. Laert. vil. 129 ére dpéoxer avrois pndév elvar Oikacoy mpds Ta 
Gra §Ga, dua Thy dvomodryta. 
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CHAPTER IH 
MORALITY IN THE FAMILY 


“ LISOLEMENT de la famille,’ says Coulanges,! “a été, 
chez cette race, le commencement de la morale. La les 
devoirs ont apparu, clairs, précis, impérieux, mais 
resserrés dans un cercle restreint.” Since man first 
became conscious of duties, and capable of appreciating 
virtues, in the circle of his family, it is a przorz unlikely 
that an institution so natural as marriage, and so potent 
for good in the training of men and citizens, should ever 
have fallen very low in the respect of a people who were 
so essentially human as the Greeks. That the Greeks 
knew little or nothing of moral purity may be readily 
admitted. But it is quite possible for considerable 
appreciation of the value of marriage to exist side by 
side with great laxity of morals outside the family circle. 
The character of Odysseus in the Odyssey is a proof. 
Examination will show that the Greek view of marriage 
was higher than is generally supposed. In Aeschylus 
the family tie is more prominent than citizenship, and 
Aristotle regards marriage as more natural than the State. 

The beautiful pictures of married life which are 
presented to us in the Homeric poems are largely due 
to the high honour in which women were then held. 
With the degradation of woman consequent upon the 
development of city life, in which she cannot play so 
important a part, marriage loses the delicate bloom it 
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once had, but assumes other aspects, due to the necessity 
of marriage for the purposes of the State. 

The Greek of every period was influenced strongly 
by religious motives in entering the married state. It 
was a duty to his ancestors that there should always be 
a line of descendants to pay the customary rites to the 
departed. They, at death, became spirits whose felicity 
depended upon the service of those on earth, and who, in 
their turn, were able to bestow blessings for favours 
rendered.” However little this feature appears in Greek 
literature, it was certainly a reality which was not 
destroyed by the decay of religion or the feebleness of 
the hope of immortality. Isaeus says that childless men 
on their death-beds take care to adopt children in order 
that they may not leave their homes desolate without any 
successor to perform all accustomed rites.3 This relation 
of marriage to family religion grew into a relation to 
the State religion as soon as city life became common. 
The relationship of brother and sister also was a religious 
one, as is plain from the Avtigone of Sophocles. But in 
its relation to religion lay the weakness of the Greek idea 
of marriage as well as its strength. Religion required 
that the family stock should be kept pure. This condition 
satisfied, it made no further demand for moral purity. 

Another reason for marriage was to secure a house- 
keeper, as well as children who should protect their 
parents in old age. There was a solid basis of utili- 
tarianism in a Greek marriage.‘ 

Finally, marriage was a State duty. It is to be 
noticed that this aspect of it was necessarily absent in 
Homeric times, and did not appear before the develop- 
ment of city life. 

Mutual affection does not appear to have been a 
cause of marriage, but there is no evidence to show that 
it was not generally the result of it® The manner in 
which Socrates dismisses Xanthippe in the prison has 
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often been quoted to show the scant respect Greek 
husbands had for their wives. But it surely indicates 
the desire of Socrates to shorten a painful parting that 
was prostrating his wife with grief. Not callousness, but 
genuine kindness, shines through the brief request of 
Socrates to his friend, “Crito, let some one take her 
home.” The Oeconomicus of Xenophon describes the 
relations of man and wife without indeed dwelling upon 
affection, but implying it throughout. If the Greeks 
were educated by studying Homer, they must have been 
influenced by the pictures he gives of marital affection. 
The heroines of the drama, Antigone, Macaria, Deianira, 
Alcestis and the rest, would have been meaningless had 
they not struck a sympathetic chord in the audience. 
What does strike the modern is the absence of sentimental 
relations between men and women. Sentiment, a great 
power for evil as well as for good, was in Greece thrown 
away on degrading indulgence. Between man and wife 
there existed affection, but not romantic love, guiAla 
not épws. The first three chapters of Xenophon’s Hzero 
show this well. 

The blot upon the pictures of married life which 
have come down to us from the great period of Greek 
literature is the imperfect education and secluded life of 
the women. The young wife of Ischomachus—she was 
not more than fifteen at the time of her wedding—had 
been taught by her mother to spin, to weave, and 
awdpoveiv.. Care had been taken that she should see, 
hear and ask as little as possible.® Ischomachus under- 
takes to educate his wife to fulfil her new station, but 
even he assents to the belief that a woman’s place is 
indoors,® and declares that both custom and the divine 
will have so decreed. This cramped life resulted in 
ignorance and lack of self-control. The Athenian lady’s 
virtue was a “cloistered virtue.” Hence no doubt the 
frequency at Athens of adultery on the part of the wife, 
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and the loose morality of the husband outside the family 
circle. The physique of the race, as well as the morality 
(in the widest sense) of the women, must have suffered 
from the exclusion from open-air life and physical 
exercise. How much of this the Athenian woman 
enjoyed may be gauged from the recommendation of 
Ischomachus to his wife to attend to the clothes and 
coverlets in order to benefit her health.° 

It seems to have been Euripides who first perceived 
the inadequacy of women’s education and its deplorable 
consequences. He does not definitely state this, for he 
took great pleasure in innuendo, and assumed that his 
hearers (or readers) would draw their own conclusions. 
The facts are these. The plays of Euripides contain 
many fiery outbursts against the spite, cunning and 
immorality of women. They also show some of the 
finest female characters that have ever been conceived. 
The conclusion is obvious. The poet means, “ Here you 
see women as they are. There you see them as they 
might be, and ought to be.” 

If Euripides must receive the credit of having mooted 
the question of the position of women, it was philosophic 
ethics which first attempted a serious solution. The 
utilitarian views of Socrates appear in his followers 
as a tendency to fling aside the fetters of convention, 
and to settle the matter by an appeal to utility and to 
the analogy of animal life. The Cynics seem to have 
carried this to the extent of violating all modesty and 
decency,!! 

By the time of Plato the position of woman in the 
family had become a generally discussed problem. 
Aristophanes had written the Ecclesiasusae to parody the 
communistic theories which were then being mooted.” In 
his treatment of the subject Plato seems to have been 
influenced by :— 

(2) The example of Sparta, where women enjoyed 
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greater freedom than in the rest of Greece, and 
where their physical culture was an object of 
great attention. 

(6) The tendency to appeal to nature characteristic of 
the Socratic school. 

(c) The manifest deficiencies in the family life of 
his age. 


I have already had occasion to notice that Plato was a 
severe critic of the institutions and manners of his native 
city. So much is this the case, that if any position is 
defended by him with great heat, it is worth while 
inquiring whether the opposite view is not the one current 
at the time. In the present case he saw that the life of 
women was cramped and maimed by artificial restrictions. 
Accordingly these must all be abolished. Women were 
uneducated. They must therefore be subject to the same 
education, physical and intellectual, as the men. In all 
this Plato was governed by utilitarian motives of the 
strictest kind. In the animal world there is no waste of 
a whole sex; why should this waste occur in the case of 
human beings? Ridicule is no answer to this question, 
for the golden rule is that “the useful is noble, and the 
hurtful base.” So no distinction is to be drawn between 
the duties of the two sexes, except in so far as less must 
be expected from woman, owing to her physical dis- 
abilities. 

The community of wives and children recommended 
by Plato was no new idea to the Greeks. Herodotus 
noticed it among certain foreign peoples.'* But Plato 
was the first to propose it seriously as an improvement 
upon the monogamous state in vogue throughout Greece. 
In this suggestion one of his objects was to bring the 
regulation of marriage under a close State supervision in 
order to secure the best possible offspring. Another 
object was to make the State a more harmonious whole 
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by turning it into one large family, for Plato was by no 
means blind to the many advantages to be derived from 
family life. The distinction between meum and tuum was 
to be obliterated to the utmost. Everyone would then 
look upon his neighbour as a father or mother, brother 
or sister, and in place of magistrates and law-suits the 
two powerful warders, Fear and Shame, would prevent 
violence and crime’# Surely all this points to the 
conclusion that in spite of its imperfections, Greek family 
life fostered an affection which Plato wished to extend so 
as to embrace the whole State. 

Philosophic discussion seems to have had but little 
influence upon the position of women in Greece, and the 
increased fondness for home life manifested after the 
close of the fourth century is probably due to the un- 
satisfying nature of civic life as compared with what it 
was a century before. There are nevertheless a few 
scattered hints that help received in the study of philo- 
sophy caused a few men to value the aid of women in 
matters outside of purely household cares. What general 
effect was produced by this it is quite impossible to 
state. Pythagoras is said to have had a wife Theano, 
who appears to have helped him in his philosophical 
pursuits. A story is reported of her which contains one 
of the few instances of a consciousness of moral purity 
which I can find in pre-Christian times.” The daughter of 
Pythagoras, Demo, is said to have been entrusted by him 
with the care of his books, with the command to give 
them to no one outside the home. Though a heavy price 
could have been obtained she refused to sell them, in 
obedience to her father’s command, “and that though a 
woman,” adds the narrator.’® It is therefore not surprising 
that in the Pythagorean school we find a high ideal of 
marital relations.’ In the next century Aspasia was 
much esteemed by Pericles for her culture and wisdom. 
Later on, the daughter of Aristippus, Arete, studied 
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philosophy, and instructed therein her son, Aristippus the 
younger, who was accordingly styled ntpodiSaxros.'® 
Themista, the wife of Leonteus, was a student of philo- 
ssophy, to whom Epicurus wrote some of his didactic 
letters." Hipparchia, who fell in love with the Cynic 
Crates, and threatened to commit suicide unless she were 
united to him, is deemed worthy by Diogenes Laertius of 
a whole chapter in his history of philosophy.” 

The example of these ladies must have shown the 
Greeks that women could share with profit the intellectual 
pursuits of men. 

Aristotle’s remarks about family life form strong 
evidence that it was held in high esteem in his day, and 
that the speculations of previous philosophers concerning 
a community of wives and children must not be taken to 
imply the existence of hopeless defects, or general dissatis- 
faction with the actual state of things. It is a significant 
fact that the community of wives, so strongly advocated 
by Plato, is dismissed by Aristotle as destructive of 
affection.” The family relation to Aristotle is a natural 
and moral one. Man and wife form an aristocracy in 
which both partners are equal but have unequal rights ; 
father and children form a monarchy, brothers a club of 
associates on equal terms. Parents, he says, love their 
children as being themselves; children love their parents 
as the source of their being, and one another because 
they owe their existence to the same parents. The love 
of man and wife is natural.” Aristotle is here analysing 
society as he found it, and the beautiful picture he draws 
is not marred by any disfiguring blots. It would even 
appear that as citizen life became less absorbing with the 
decay of political liberty, the activities of the Greek found 
expression in an increased fondness for home life. Such 
at least is the conclusion hinted at by the change from 
the Old Comedy to the New, wherein political life gives 
place to that of the family. Further evidence is afforded 
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by the Anthology. It is about the time of Aristotle that 
family relations begin to form an important theme of the 
epigrammatists. It is true that we have to wait until 
almost the Christian era for the beautiful epitaph of 
Apollonides upon man and wife “rejoicing in their tomb 
as in a bridal chamber,” * but there are others, chiefly on 
children who have died young, reminding us of Menander’s 
well-known “he whom the gods love dies young,” which 
prove that home life was as dear to the hearts of men as 
it always has been. If two centuries had brought 
degeneration to Greece by the year 300 B.C., home life at 
least must be considered exempt. 

How then are we to regard the continuous line of 
thinkers who, from the dawn of ethics, disparage the 
family, or even advocate the abolition of marriage and 
the substitution of free love? Ever since the time 
when Socrates had asserted the right of every man to 
test all things before the judgment-seat of his own 
reason, there had been some who insisted upon the self- 
sufficiency of the individual, and his independence 
of all institutions, whether that of the State or that of 
the family.* The idea was new to the Greek, and was 
pursued with all the zest that novelty inspires. Cynics, 
Cyrenaics, Stoics, and Epicureans are all, in different ways 
and in different degrees, supporters of the rights of the 
individual. In spite of this there is sometimes found 
in these philosophers acquiescence in the existing 
institutions or even approval of them. These facts need 
reconciliation. The attempt to effect such a reconcilia- 
tion will at least throw some light on the condition of 
society at the time. The above-mentioned schools had 
become conscious of the moral value of the individual. 
But with the one-sidedness which nearly always char- 
acterises makers of new discoveries, they tried to make it 
the basis of their whole ethical system. Family, society, 
the State, were nothing ; the individual, his virtue or his 
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pleasure, was everything. The “wise man” of the Cynics 
and Stoics could violate the received code of conduct and 
still be virtuous. He would not possess conventional 
virtue, it is true; but he would be living in accordance 
with natural virtue. If he belonged to any society at all, 
it was the world. <A sublime idea, the true meaning and 
bearing of which we are only now beginning to realise. 
But in contrast to this ideal, the philosopher found himself 
in the midst of societies, some of great antiquity, which 
formed an environment from which escape was impossible. 
These societies must be taken into account. Life must 
be harmonised therewith. Even the Cynics, with their 
generally consistent radicalism, show inconsistencies when 
treating of the family and married life. Hence Antis- 
thenes, while declaring that the “safest rampart” is 
wisdom, was forced to believe that in the world as it is 
the common life of united brothers is safer than any 
rampart.” Antisthenes said that the wise man would 
marry ; ‘Diogenes that women should be in common. 
Aristippus thought righteousness good, and yet his wise 
man will not hesitate to commit adultery, surely at any 
time an offence against righteousness, “in fitting circum- 
stances,” 

It must not be forgotten that Antisthenes was partly a 
Thracian, while Aristippus, Diogenes, and Zeno all came 
from the outskirts of the Greek world, and must have 
been acquainted with the customs and institutions of non- 
Greeks. This would help to account for their revolt 
against Greek morality. We are not left to conjecture, 
for Diogenes justified cannibalism on the ground that 
some nations practised it.” The inconsistencies which 
are often apparent in the Cynic and Stoic ethics are 
certainly due to the two impulses which influenced the 
lives of the philosophers, new experiences of life, and the 
imperious nature of the social pressure which was encoun- 
tered in Greek cities. The fruit of the new teaching was 
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slow to ripen. The universal brotherhood of man, partly 
realised in the Roman empire, became an accepted truth 
only with the advent of Christianity, in which is neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female, and even now, 
after the lapse of centuries, the ideal seems as far as ever 
from being realised in practice. 

The love of parents for their children and of children 
for their parents is so natural an affection that it would 
be surprising if literature had not reflected it plainly. 
As far as can be seen, filial and parental love suffered no 
change from the beginning to the end of Greek history, 
except in so far as it became a dearer possession when 
the State began to lose its hold upon the hearts of men. 
Occasionally among the philosophers we hear the cry that 
the rearing of children is so uncertain in its issue that a 
man if he be wise will refrain from having children of his 
own. Several fragments of Democritus to this effect are 
quoted by Stobaeus.* The philosopher recommends 
adoption on the ground that this course enables a man to 
have children of the character he desires. Epicurus 
appears to have disparaged marriage for the same reason 
as caused Democritus to advocate adoption.” It is 
instructive that Euripides*® and Menander,*' who were 
contemporaries of the philosophers mentioned above, both 
contain many allusions to the troubles brought upon 
parents by their children. These facts point to a common 
origin. The closing years of both the fifth and the fourth 
centuries were periods of distress. At such times men are 
wont to see that the greater a blessing is, the greater the 
pain it can inflict. But the mood was temporary, and during 
the third century love of children shines out brightly in the 
epigrams of the anthology, while Euripides himself is the 
author of some of the most beautiful lines ever written on 
the subject.” Menander, too, in some places asserts what 
a blessing it is to have children. Perhaps the typical 
form of the New Comedy accounts for the presence of both 
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these sentiments in Menander. The irate father, when 
his son wishes to marry someone of whom his parent 
disapproves, cries out upon the trouble of the thankless 
child. The childless father (whose long-lost son is 
‘probably going to be found in the course of the plot) 
extols the joy of having an heir. The speeches of Isaeus 
are an eloquent testimony to the value of children in the 
eyes of the Athenians. If further witness were needed we 
have it in Aristotle, who assumes as a matter of course 
that the best happiness is impossible without good birth, 
beauty, and evrexvia.** The Greek certainly desired 
children to sustain his old age (ynpotpodeiv), and to succeed 
him when he died. It was a disaster for the stock to die 
out. It is not surprising, however, to find that the selfish 
hedonist Aristippus failed to see that his own son had a 
claim upon his care and attention.” 

Daughters were considered an encumbrance.” It is 
probable that it was this deep-rooted feeling which caused 
Plato to be alarmed about the physical condition of future 
generations, and to assert so strongly the wisdom of 
giving to each sex, as far as possible, the same education 
in gymnastic as well as in music. His words do not 
appear to have been taken to heart immediately. Once 
again we find an ethical ideal which, first clearly enun- 
ciated by this philosopher, took centuries to find its way 
into general conduct. 

That children owe their parents honour and obedience 
is a simple moral precept which the Greeks always 
accepted as freely as any other nation. No duty is more 
strictly insisted upon in Greek literature. “Love your 
mother, children,” says Euripides, “for there is no sweeter 
love (pws) than this.”*” Alexis declares that religion 
can never be superior to the claims of a mother.® 
Menander says that vduos assigns to parents honour 
equal to that of the gods.” Plato insists upon this duty 
in language of the greatest beauty and solemnity, and 
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declares that no household image of the gods can equal 
father, mother, or grandparents still living in the home. 
Nemesis, the messenger of righteousness, keeps watch and 
ward over these matters to punish the transgressor.”” It 
was not to obliterate filial piety but to make it embrace 
the whole State that Plato, in the Republic, recommended 
a community of children and wives. Finally, the State 
punished unfilial children.” 
Socrates’ We can therefore understand the alarm with which the 
ae Athenians regarded the teaching of Socrates. He seems 
sanction for to have wished to give to the parental and filial ties a new 
Salsa sanction, that of utility. Father must show himself useful 
affection. to son. Son must prove to be of service to father.” His 
countrymen were indignant. That parents and children 
ought to help one another is right and proper enough. 
But it ought to be taken for granted. Utility should not 
be made a sanction, for it removes responsibilities just in 
those cases (aged parents, weakly children) where the 
responsibility is greatest. Even Socrates himself does 
not appear to have been consistent here. He bases his 
rebuke to his son Lamprocles chiefly on the ground of 
common gratitude,” while Stobaeus attributes to him, we 
do not know on what authority, the saying that one must 
accommodate oneself to an unkind father as to a harsh 
law. 
Exposure We are curiously in the dark concerning the exposure 
of children. of sych children as the father, for some reason or other, 
did not want to rear. It may be taken for granted that 
a Greek felt no horror at the custom. Aelian says 
that it was condemned by law at Thebes,® but it is 
almost certain that this was the exception. Probably 
illegitimate children and daughters were the greatest 
sufferers. The clearest proof that in classical times 
children were not seldom left to perish is in the 7eaetetus 
of Plato. Socrates compares his art of cross-examination 
to the art of a midwife, adding that many are angry when 
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robbed of their pet ideas, “like a mother when her first- 
born is taken from her.” *® The mere existence of this 
practice shows that, however much the shedding of blood 
was looked upon as a religious pollution, the ordinary 
Greek attached no value to human life as such. Provided 
that a man did not kill his child with his own hands, he 
had no scruples about leaving it in a desert place to perish. 

Plato and Aristotle alone of the philosophers have 
dealt with the exposure of children. Both deal with the 
matter from the point of view of the State, and are 
accordingly strongly utilitarian. Plato would apparently 
expose all sickly children,*” and commands parents not to 
rear offspring from unions outside the legal limits of age.“ 
Aristotle condemns exposure but recommends abortion 
when too many children are born.” The reason he 
assigns is curious. The morality of the act, he says, 
depends upon the presence or absence of sensation. 
Aristotle was no doubt led to this view by his conviction 
that both active and passive reason are necessary for 
thought.” The latter cannot exist without sensation. 
Therefore in a sense the embryo has no life. Aristotle, 
it will be seen, regarded all developed human life as sacred, 
and exhibits a slight advance upon the position of Plato. 

Philosophic ethics on this subject clearly reflects the 
common morality. But philosophy had little to teach in 
return. We have no evidence that the recommendation 
of Aristotle was ever followed. A _ utilitarianism based 
upon a wide induction and a deep knowledge of biology 
and medicine might have had a considerable influence 
upon conduct, but the superficial utilitarianism of Greek 
philosophy could do scarcely anything beyond endorsing 
a practice which, if not customary, was at least rarely 
condemned. 

The family, says Aristotle, consists of father, mother, 
children, and slaves.*! It still remains to study the 
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Slavery was an institution which Greek ideas of the 
State and the family rendered indispensable. That slaves 
were often kindly treated was in all cases due to the 
humane nature of their masters. They had no rights, 
with the exceptions that they were protected by law from 
vRpes, insulting violence, and in cases of murder were not 
put to death without trial. 

This view of slavery was accepted by the average Greek 
without comment or question, although in course of time 
it came to be considered improper to enslave Greeks, so 
that slaves and barbarians became practically synonymous. 
Nothing else could be expected from the insistence of the 
Greeks upon an exacting ideal of citizenship which made 
considerable leisure an absolute necessity. To this 
must be added the characteristic dislike to all forms of 
work that dwarfed the body and dulled the mind.* Far 
from opposing this dislike philosophic ethics generally 
regarded freedom from degrading toil as an essential 
condition for virtue.” 

Slavery then is accepted as natural and necessary. 
“In the orators there is not . . . a single passage which 
so much as suggests that the slave is the equal of the 
freeman, or that slavery is in opposition to natural 
right.” °° On the other hand we see that slavery was 
regarded as a degradation and a misfortune; in Homer's 
words it took away half of a man’s worth.” Quotation is 
unnecessary, The connotation of the word dvSparroSéSns 
is sufficient evidence. The first Greek to raise his voice 
in defence of the slave was Euripides. It is likely 
enough that his study of natural philosophy contributed 
not a little to this result. A glimpse of the universality 
of natural law makes human conventions appear petty 
and unreal, and the contrast between dius and vowos Was 
a commonplace in the time of Euripides.* The poet 
clearly sees the vices and degradation of the slave. A 
man who believes a slave is a fool.’ The slave has no 
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higher thought than care for his belly. But on the 
other hand it is declared that the only shame of slavery 
lies in the name ;* some slaves are better than free men. 
May we assume that Euripides attacked slavery by show- 
ing the evil of its results? 

The great philosophers are in complete accord with 
Greek sentiment. Socrates considered it Sicavoy for a 
victorious general to enslave the inhabitants of a con- 
quered city. Plato merely demands that no Greek be 
made a slave.“ Aristotle defends slavery on the ground 
that it is natural for those who are not capable of govern- 
ing themselves (i.e. non-Greeks) to be governed by those 
who are (ie. Greeks). His definition of a slave is “a 
tool with a soul in it.” © 

But in Aristotle we begin to see signs that the work 
begun by Euripides had not been altogether in vain. 
While denying that there could be any friendship between 
master and slave, gua slave, he admits that there may 
be, gva man.” This can only be explained as a half- 
admission that after all humanity as such admits of the 
highest moral relations. Doubtless Aristotle had seen 
many cases of friendship between master and slave, and 
felt called upon to explain the anomaly. 

In a passage of the Polztzcs, Aristotle informs us that 
there were some who regarded slavery as altogether 
contrary to nature. He may be referring to Alcidamas, 
a pupil of Gorgias. Perhaps, however, it is a reference 
to the Cynics.” It is only in those schools of thought 
which wrenched themselves away from citizen life or 
aspired to a citizenship of the world that any condemna- 
tion of slavery is to be found until quite late. It is said 
that the followers of Hegesias, the Cyrenaic, declared 
that to the wise man slavery and freedom are equal.” 
This is not, indeed, a condemnation of slavery, but it is a 
direct departure from the current Greek view. It seems 
to have been held by some Stoics that the possession of 
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slaves was an evil.” Later Stoics are very humane in 
their discussions of the question.” 

The attitude of philosophic ethics towards slavery 
shows clearly that it could not rise above a sentiment 
ingrained in the national character. A few philosophers 
held that slavery was unnatural, but we do not know even 
their names. Now and then those who have deserted 
the national institutions show faint signs of what will 
happen when those institutions have passed away. But 
on the whole it must be confessed that in this case con- 
duct stamped itself deep upon ethics and was totally 
uninfluenced in return. 
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1. Coulanges La Cité Antique p. 110. 
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11, For the indecencies of the Cynies see Diog. Laert. vi. 69 and vi. 46,49. 


Antisthenes said that marriage existed rexrowoulus xdpw, apparently not recog- 
nising other motives, Diogenes recommended a community of wives (Diog. 
Laert. vi.-72). : 
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(2) two by Leonidas (vii. 463, 662) on four daughters dead in child-birth, 
and’on a dead girl of seven; (3) four by Anyte (vii. 486, 490, 646, 649) on 
dead maidens; (4) and one by Mnasaleas (vii. 488) on a dead maid. After 
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élvat. See above for the views of Antisthenes and Diogenes about marriage. 
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28. For Democritus’ views on rearing children see Stobaeus Morilegium 
Ixxvieelgs 15,710, 17. 


29. For the views of Epicurus on this subject see Zeller Stozcs 492, 493, 
with the authorities there quoted. 
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in the seventy-eighth chapter of Stobaeus’ /Vorilegium. The dead child is a 
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constant theme in the sepulchral epigrams of the Anthology. Of the many 
allusions to family affection in Euripides I may quote /7. 316 Nauck 
yivat, Kadov pev péyyos HAlou 76de, 
Kaddov O€ movrou xedu’ ldciv edqveuor, 
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33. e.g. Menander apfud Stob. F7. Ixxv. 6 
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34. Aristotle Zthzcs 1099b eviwy 5€ ryrwmevor pumalvover 7d waxdprov, olov 
evyevelas, evrekvlas, KaNQous, 


35. See the disgusting story in Stob. Morélegium Ixxvi. 14. 
36. See Stob. Flordlegium Ixxvii. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
37. Eurip. fv. 358 Nauck. 


38. Alexis apud Stob. Plorilegium \xxix. 13 
Ta Ocia pelfw unrpds ovK eorw ore, 


39. Menander apud Stob. Plordlegtum \xxix. 26 
vomos yovedow loobéous Timdas véuer. 
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41. Xenophon Jem. B ii. 13 obk olo6 dre Kal brs AAAS pey axa- 
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42. Mem. A ii. 55. 
43. See especially Mem. B ii. 3. 


44. Stobaeus Morilegium xxix. 42 
ayvwpov. marpl Kabdmrep abornpp vopw oupmepreveKréov. 


45. Aclian Var. Hist. ii. 7 (vbpos) obx tkeorw dvépl OnBalw éxbetvar 
madtov, obs’ els épnplavy aird pipat, Odvarov abrod Karandurdpevos. 


46. Plato Theactetus 1510 Kal édy Upa crorotpevds re Gv dv déyns, 
nyjowpar eldiwrov Kal wh ddnbés, elra vretaipGpar Kal droBddd\w, ph dyplawe 
dowep al mpwrorbkor mepl ru madla. moddol yap Hon, & Oavpdove, mpbs pe 
olrw dsver€Onoay, bore drexvds Sdxvew eroior elvar Krh. 


47. Plato Republic 4000 ra be rdv xepbywr, kal édvy te Tov érépwr 
dvdanpov ylyvnra, ev dmoppyry re Kal ddidkw Karaxpiipovow ws mpérer. 


48. Plato Republic 461C Kar radré y 4on mdvra diaxedevodpevor mpodv- 
peic0a. padiora pev pHs els pbs éexpépew Kinua pod ye ty, édy Gé Te 
Bidonrat, olrw riddvat, ws ov« ovons Tpophs T~ ToLo’TY. 


49. Aristotle Politics 1335 b wplv alcOnow eyyevéc0ar Kal Cwny, évaroretabac 
bet viv dpPrwow' 7d yap bowov Kal 7d ph Swpispevov TH alcOjoe Kal r@ 
gh tora. 

I take it that the future éora implies that Aristotle is not giving a current 
view but his own opinion. 


50. Aristotle de Anima T 4304. 
51. Aristotle Politics A chap. i. 


52. Demosthenes against Midias §§ 47, 48 and Antiphon epi rod ‘Hpgdov 
povov § 48. Euripides Hecuba 291. 


53. Jor the necessity of slavery in ancient society see Lightfoot Colossians 

p. 321 :—‘‘ Slavery was interwoven into the texture of society; and to pro- 

hibit slavery was to tear society into shreds. Nothing less than a servile war 
. must have been the consequence.” 


54. See Xen. Oecon. vi. 5 wdous pev ody ras éemiarhpas ol're pabety olby Te 
pv edbxer, owarodokipacew re Tals wbdeot Tas Bavavo.iKkas Kadoupévas Téxvas, 
bri Kal ra obpara KaradvpalvecOa doKxovor Kal ras Wuxds Karayviovat. 


55. Plato Rep. 590C; Arist. Pol. 1337b; and for the whole subject of 
Bavavola see Schmidt thik ii. 435 foll. 


56. Thomson Luripides and the Attic Orators p. 94. 


57. Homer Od. xvii. 322 
jyuov yap 7 dperns dmoalverar ebptora Leds 
dvépos, etr’ dv pv Kard dovdov Fyap edyow. 


58. For vépuos and pvos see Gomperz i. pp. 402 foll. 
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59. Eurip. fr. 86 
doris 5é SovAW Gwrl mictEever Bporay, 
ToO\AHY wrap’ Huty pwwplav éddrcKdve. 


60. Lbed. fr. 49 
otrw yap Kakdv dovAwy yévos * 
yaoTnp dravra, Tovrlaw 5 obdéy oKxorel. 


61. Lod. Lon 854 
éy yap Tt Tots dovAnow aicxivnv déper, 
Tovvoua* Ta 5 &dNa mévra Tov éevOepwy 
ovdels Kaklwyv BSovAos, doris éoOAOs 7. 


62. Lbid. fr. 511 
dotdov yap écOddv Todvou’ ob diapeper, 
moNhol 8 dpelvous eicl rdv édevOépwv. 
63. Xen. Mem. A ii. 15. 


64. Rep. 469 B. 

65. Pol. 1252a, b. See Plato Polit. 309 a. 

66. Ethics 1161b 6 yap Soddos Eupxov Spyavor. 

67. Ethdcs tbed. y uev obv Soddos, odk or. gudla mpds atrév, 7 8 dvOpwmos. 


68. Pol. 1253b rots 6é Tapa piow 7d decmofew* vou yap Tov. pev Soddov 
elvar, Tov dé EedOepov, pice. 5’ obdev Siadéperv didtrep ode Slikarov* Blacoy 
yap. See Zeller’s note Pre. Soc. ii. 477. 


69. Zeller Socrates p. 323. 
70. Diog. Laert. ii. 94. 
71. Diog. Laert, vii. 122. 


72. Zeller Stozcs p. 330. 
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CHAPRER IV 
PRIVATE MORALITY 


How far the Greeks felt what is now called conscience is the idea 
a difficult question to answer. Certainly the Greek and °f.‘‘con- 
the Christian stand on quite different planes in this cee the 
respect. “We have all sinned,” would have been to a Stecks. 
Greek either a truism or nonsense. “It was,” says 
Dickinson, “a distinguishing characteristic of the Greek 
religion that it did not concern itself with the conscience 

at all; the conscience, in fact, did not yet exist, to enact 

that drama of the soul with God which is the main 
interest of the Christian, or at least of the Protestant 
faith,?* 

Although a Greek would never have cried out as did In what 
the publican, “God, be merciful to me a sinner,” yet he eas 
did experience something very akin to the feelings of 
a conscience-stricken man. The Greek recognised the 
existence of a moral law, and felt shame before himself if 
he transgressed it. He often regarded sin as a lowering 
of the self, Se/dsterniedrigung, as Schmidt terms it. Vice 
is morally ugly, rd aicypdv. “Hateful unto me as the 
gates of Hades is he who hideth one thing in his heart 
and speaketh another.” 3 

Ismene might easily have held her peace and escaped The An#i- 
the wrath of Creon, but her self-respect compelled her *””” 
to confess that she shared the offence of Antigone.‘ 
Stobaeus, in the twenty-fourth chapter of the /Vlordlegzum, 
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has collected some passages dealing with “conscience,” 
TO guveldds. Reasonable doubt has been thrown upon 
the authenticity of those attributed to Periander, Bias, 
and Pythagoras, so of these I will quote but one. “The 
sinner who is tortured by conscience suffers greater evils 
than he whose body is scourged with blows.”® There 
are others which may be construed to mean that the 
sinner is afraid of shame before others, just as Aristotle 
defines aides as péBos ddo£las.© For example, Antiphanes 
says, “To be conscious of no wrong-doing brings much 
joy.” Others are quoted in the notes$ But there are 
some which must imply shame of one’s self. A character 
in Diphilus says, “How can one who is not ashamed of 
himself when he is conscious that he has done wrong be 
ashamed before one who knows nothing about the 
matter?” ® When Orestes is asked what disease is 
destroying him, he replies, “Knowledge, in that I am 
conscious that I have done awful deeds.”!° Here is a 
saying of Isocrates, “Never expect that you will keep 
hidden a sin (aicypov). For even if you conceal it from 
others, you will be conscious of it yourself.” In the 
thirty-first chapter of Stobaeus (qep) aiSods) are found 
other quotations illustrating those already given, Of 
the three quoted in the notes, I translate here the one 
from Democritus. “Learn to feel shame before yourself 
much more than before others.” !2 

I cannot find that Greek ethical writers treated the 
subject of conscience at any length. Deep psychological 
inquiry is altogether foreign to their spirit. Although 
Aristotle had an advanced psychology of his own, he 
is content in the Hzhics with the imperfect one of 
Plato. It is quite in accordance with the character of 
Greek ethics that the nature of evil and of man’s relation 
to itis not dwelt upon. The Greek instinct was to avoid 
evil by becoming good ; philosophy delighted to analyse 
virtue rather than vice. Aristotle’s discussion of aiSdés in 
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the fourth book of the EtAzcs is unfortunately incomplete, 
but he there disparages it as a mere preventer of sin, 
which befits the young only, the implication being that 
older people should be so trained to virtue that they need 
nothing to hinder them from vice."* But there are signs 
that Aristotle admitted a nobler kind of aiSés, which was 
not so much “ fear of disgrace” as dislike for sin. “The 
many,” he says, “are naturally disposed to obey not aiddés 
but fear, and they abstain from evil, not through the 
ugliness of sin (rd aicypov), but on account of the punish- 
ment it involves.” '* The idea of conscience, as present 
in the quotations given above, is thus reflected in the 
ethics of Aristotle, but he did not make any ethical use 
of it. 

If Aristotle represents the normal Greek attitude, Plato 
seems in this case, as in others, to have emphasised what 
he thought to be a fault of popular morals. Regarding 
vice as a disease of the soul, he insists again and again 
that it should be hated for its own sake and not for the 
punishments it entails. If a man has sinned he ought to 
endure, nay, voluntarily seek, any punishment, even death, 
in order to be rid of his sin.” In the Repudlic Adimantus 
requires a proof that sin which escapes the notice of gods 
and men is the greatest evil, and that righteousness, though 
similarly hidden, is the greatest good.’* Plato had thus 
clearly conceived of conscience in one of its aspects, 
namely that sin, in and for itself, is an evil, a hurt to the 
soul. 

We know that the publication of the Gorgzas produced 
a powerful effect.” The idea of “conscience” becomes 
more prominent in post-Platonic writers. Some credit, 
I think, must be given to the philosopher who defended 
righteousness with so eloquent a pen. 

To him, too, is partly due the healthy moral tone of 
his pupil Aristotle. The latter never finds it necessary 
to show that righteousness is better than unrighteousness. 
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With him the proposition is axiomatic. Plato’s influence 
is also to be traced in the pure, almost ascetic, morality 
of the Stoics, who, by their strenuous assertion that virtue 
is the only good, prepared a soil for the reception of 
Christian ethics. 

“The Greeks,” says Dickinson,* “had no sense of 
duty. Moral virtue they conceived not as obedience to 
an external law, a sacrifice of the natural man to a power 
that in a sense is alien to himself, but rather as the 
tempering into due proportion of the elements of which 
human nature is composed. The good man was the man 
who was beautiful—beautiful in soul.” And later on we 
read, “Such being the conception of virtue characteristic 
of the Greeks, it follows that the motive to pursue it 
can hardly have presented itself in the form of what we 
call the ‘sense of duty. For duty emphasises self-repres- 
sion, Against the desires of man it sets a law of 
prohibition, a law which is not conceived as that of his 
own complete nature, asserting against a partial or dis- 
proportioned development the balance and totality of the 
ideal, but rather as a rule imposed from without by a 
power distinct from himself, for the mortification, not the 
perfecting, of his natural impulses and aims. Duty 
emphasises self-repression; the Greek view emphasised 
self-development.” 

I quote these passages in full because, admirably as 
they describe the way in which virtuous excellence 
presented itself to the minds of the Greeks, they are very 
far from showing that Greek morality was without any 
sense of duty. While fully admitting that no Athenian 
considered himself bound to obey “a rule imposed from 
without, for the mortification of his natural impulses and 
aims,” I would urge that to define duty as such a law is 
to restrict it to limits which are far too narrow. Passing 
over those meanings of the word “duty” where the notion 
of obligation is so weakened that it means little more 
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than “work” or “function,” let us consider duty in its 
higher ethical connotation—Wordsworth’s “ stern daughter 
of the voice of God.” This is certainly regarded as a 
check, a restraining influence. It demands self-sacrifice. 
But “natural impulses and aims” are not repressed by a 
sort of malicious deity who delights in being a spoil-sport. 
Wordsworth regarded duty as a lawgiver that disciplined 
the unruly mind to loyalty to its better self. It is not 
cruel, but kind. It preserves from wrong, and wears “the 
God-head’s most benignant grace.” Some need it not, 
some, 
In love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth; 


Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not. 


It is indeed hard to believe that those who have shown 
conspicuous devotion to duty have been conscious of a 
hard taskmaster mortifying their impulses and desires. 
In fact it is not, strictly speaking, duty, but the love of 
duty, which is a moral motive. The distinction is a vital 
one; for while an external law, such as Dickinson’s idea 
of duty, may be cruel or malicious, love can be directed 
only towards that which is believed to be beneficent, 
although it may be stern and repressive. Not even New 
Testament ethics makes duty a moral motive. There is 
no noun in the book, which in this respect is like classical 
Greek, corresponding to the English word “duty.” Duty 
is not considered the highest moral ideal. “We are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that which it was our 
duty to do, 8 adetromev trovhoa.” *° Yet surely it could 
not be said that in the New Testament there is no sense of 
duty. The Christian moral motive is not duty, but love 
—the love of God. The Greek moral motive is love also 
—love of the morally beautiful. But the sense of duty is 
present in both the Greek and the Christian systems of 
(B 581) I 
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morality. They differ, it is true, for in the Christian’s 
duty self-repression is a more prominent factor, but 
neither is wanting in a feeling of obligation to a moral law. 

The idea If we regard the voice of duty, not as a purposeless 

Ee ae command to repress natural desires, but as a call to 

Greeks. | subordinate the lower instincts to the higher, then it must 
be admitted that the Greeks had a keen sense of duty, 
and felt an obligation, not only to fulfil a law of harmonious 
development, but to an external divine power, which, 
however, was believed to be working for the good of the 
world. This aspect of Greek morality has been well 
worked out in a recent anonymous work called Makers of 
Hellas. With a fine literary instinct the author clearly 
traces from Homer downwards the allegiance universally 
considered due to the great “unwritten laws.” The 
aspect of this allegiance which concerns me now is the 
ready admission of the Greek that he ought to obey the 
unwritten laws, and his shame when he transgresses, 
whereby he acknowledges that sin is a lowering of the self. 
By his voluntary acceptance he turns an external command 
into a law of his own being. Achilles considers death a 
fit penalty for his having failed in his duty to his friend 
The Orestes of Euripides is haunted by the consciousness 
of matricide.* Oedipus is driven to blind himself by the 
discovery of the sin which he has committed. Antigone 
willingly sacrifices all, even her life, in her devotion to the 
great unwritten laws. 

The sense of duty is greatly strengthened when 
morality has a religious sanction, and when due value is 
assigned to the claims of the individual. Either factor by 
itself may create the feeling, but the combination of the 
two results in a more than proportional intensity. It 
is accordingly in the religious brotherhood of the 
Pythagoreans, the existence of which was a protest against 
the tyranny of State claims, that we find the idea of duty 
first clearly expressed. Pythagoras is said to have 
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imposed upon his disciples a rule of daily self-examination 
to the following effect. “How have I transgressed ? 
What have I done? What duty (ri wou déov) have I not 
performed?” The Pythagoreans held that suicide is 
impious.“ It is man’s duty to live. Socrates, who 
“showed that the principle of duty is in the soul of 
man,”* in his defence declared that he would not depart 
from the post where God had placed him, through fear of 
death or of anything else.” The Cynic philosophy has 
no faith in the utility of theories, and we are not surprised 
that it contains no discussion of duty; but the lives of the 
Cynics themselves, their loyalty to their ideal, which 
involved renunciation of religion, State, family, and all the 
comforts of life, clearly show that they were actuated by 
a sense of duty. To Plato the ethical end is knowledge 
of the good, for which the philosopher feels the attractive 
force pws. The devotion which Plato shows for his ideal 
has all the characteristics that are usually implied in a 
sense of duty. In spite of the longing of the philosopher 
to escape to the realm of pure reality, he will not commit 
suicide. He is the possession—the language of the 
Phaedo implies the slave—of the gods, and will not kill 
himself before they send a command to die.””_ In spite of 
the eudaemonistic character of Greek ethics, the notion 
of obligation constantly occurs. In the Laws Plato 
defines true education to be learning to hate what one 
ought to hate and learning to like what one ough¢ to like.* 
Aristotle adds his approval. Virtue consists in acting, 
with reference to pleasure and pain, as de? and dre del, 
and so forth.” Although the Greek language had no noun 
to express the notion of duty, the verbs Se?, yp7, ddeiro 
and xaOyxcec imply it very clearly. The fact that they 
often occur in a weakened sense no more proves that the 
idea of duty cannot be attached to them than our use of 
“duty” in the meaning of “work” or “function” implies 
that we are without that idea. 
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Self-development and its resultant, happiness, form the 
central idea of the Aristotelian ethics. Duty sinks into 
the background. Aristotle, and those Greeks whose 
conduct enabled him to mould his ethical theory, belonged 
to those “glad hearts, without reproach or blot, who do 
thy work and know it not.” The separation of ethics 
from religion, and the slight moral value of the latter 
during the closing years of the fourth century, explain 
why the modern idea of duty is less apparent in Aristotle 
than in Plato, for whom the moral sanction was practically 
a religious one. But in the case of the Stoics all causes 
combined to produce a strong sense of duty—religion, 
individualism, and circumstances calling for personal self- 
sacrifice. Accordingly, as Coulanges says, “Zeno taught 
men that there is a dignity, not of the citizen, but of the 
man; that besides his duties towards the law he has one 
towards himself,and that the supreme merit is not to live or to 
die for the State, but to be virtuous and to please God.” ® 

The very fatalism which brought the Stoics into such 
inextricable moral difficulties developed and strengthened 
their sense of duty. The categorical imperative was all 
the better realised owing to their conviction that there 
was at work in the world an omnipotent law, the 
various aspects of which were Fate, Reason, Providence, 
or, in popular language, Zeus. Man must act, willingly 
or unwillingly, in accordance with this law." A rational 
act the Stoic named «a@jxov, that which is fitting, or in 
accordance with universal law.” Moral worth lies in the 
intention which guides a man’s conduct. When his will 
is at one with the divine will, when his reason and universal 
reason are in harmony, then his action becomes a KaTop- 
Qwywa, the correct performance of duty.® 

The Stoic was led to this conclusion by the growth of 
the human intelligence, involving, as it did, the clear 
perception of the inevitableness of natural law, and 
by the value which, since the time of Socrates, had 
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been attached, with ever-increasing insistence, to the 
claims and responsibilities of the individual. One other 
factor remains, which, ever present even from the founding 
of Stoicism, assumed greater proportions when the school 
flourished with renewed vigour under the Roman empire. 
“In making a dogma of fatalism,” says Zeller,** “ Stoicism 
was only following the current of the age. How, in an 
age in which political freedom was crushed by the 
oppression of the Macedonian and subsequently of the 
Roman dominion, and the Roman dominion was itself 
smothered under the despotism of imperialism, in which 
Might, like a living fate, crushed every attempt at 
independent action—how, in such an age, could those 
aiming at higher objects than mere personal gratification 
have any alternative but to resign themselves placidly to 
the course of circumstances which individuals and nations 
were unlike powerless to control”? But in this case, as 
in others, cruel circumstances proved a kind task-master 
and a beneficent teacher. By developing the idea of duty 
under these influences the Stoics gave to the world a 
moral aim which even those who believe it to be a fig- 
ment of the imagination confess to have been of priceless 
value to mankind, both to the race and to the individual. 
But I would urge that the sense of duty was present in 
Greek morality before the Stoics formulated their ethical 
theory. The references that I have already given prove 
this. The work of the Stoics was to insist upon the idea 
of duty and to give it full and formal expression. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of Stoicism 
upon morality. But it must be remembered that the 
Stoics were as much a sect as a philosophic school. 
Many of them were high-minded men rather than 
philosophers. Their lives dominated their creed at least 
as much as their creed dominated their lives. Experience 
proves the remark of Aristotle that mere verbal teaching 
has little influence upon conduct.” The conservatism of 
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habit and the attractiveness of pleasure are too strong. 
But however much circumstances forced upon the Stoics 
nonconformity with some of their ideals, as was the case 
with the institutions of the State and the family, they did 
try to bring their doctrine into line with their lives. 
Even the inconsistencies which they were compelled to 
introduce into their ethics are evidence of this. It is 
when creeds are embodied in societies that they have 
most influence upon the conduct, not only of the holders 
of those creeds, but of the world at large. 

In spite of the honourable position held by the wife 
in the /éad and the Odyssey, there does not appear to 
have been any respect for moral purity in the modern 
sense. The virtue of chastity was confined to narrow 
limits, such as loyalty to husband on the part of the wife, 
or to master and mistress on the part of a maid-servant.*® 
Men were under no obligations, except that of avoiding 
adultery, or dishonour to a neighbour’s family. Chastity, 
in fact, was a family, and not a personal, matter. As the 
city-state developed, the wife ceased to perform those 
duties which had given her a position of dignity, and 
marriage became chiefly an institution for the production 
and rearing of lawful children. This was not a favourable 
soil for the growth of the idea of personal chastity. It is 
hard to find passages in pre-Christian Greek literature 
where loose intercourse is looked upon as in itself a moral 
offence. I am inclined to think that the notion was of 
Eastern origin. Of course the husband was always 
protected by law, but connections between even married 
men and fefaerae were regarded with disapproval only 
when the wife was grossly neglected.*” This attitude is 
in perfect accordance with the Greek spirit, which con- 
sidered no natural impulse to be evil. Sexual indulgence 
stood upon exactly the same moral level as eating and 
drinking. Self-control, indeed, was admired, as is shown 
by a well-known story about Xenocrates,*S Indulgence 
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might bring with it ceremonial defilement, but in itself it 
was no sin. Nevertheless, the cults of Artemis and 
Athene show that the Greeks had some respect for 
virginity. This feeling is well exemplified in the priggish 
Hippolytus of Euripides, but his enthusiasm is largely 
due to Orphic, and perhaps Pythagorean, asceticism. 
I lay no stress upon the Swfflices of Aeschylus, because 
the chorus of that play object, not to marriage as such, 
but to marriage with their kin (ll. 1035-1043). 

Philosophy made no attempt to alter this moral 
attitude. It is unnecessary to refer to the stories of the 
amours of philosophers told by Diogenes Laertius. These 
may, or may not, be true. But that Socrates himself did 
not rise above the Greek view is plain from the state- 
ments of Xenophon.” And there is no reason for 
supposing that subsequent philosophers rose to a higher 
moral level. Such at least is the conclusion to be drawn 
from their writings. Leaving out of consideration the 
Cyrenaics, Cynics, and Epicureans, let us consider those 
philosophers in whom purer ideals might be expected. 
Plato indeed says that the philosopher will not think 
sensual pleasures to be of much value,* but in his ideal 
State he allows promiscuous intercourse in the case of 
men and women who have passed the ages fixed for 
marriage, provided that incest be avoided and care taken 
that no child be reared from such unions.*! Aristotle, 
although aware that premature indulgence is undesirable, 
takes the same view as Plato of intercourse beyond the 
limits fixed for child-rearing.” Even the Stoics, with 
their relatively ascetic morality, made no effort to combat 
the sensuality of the time. They even permitted their 
wise man to commit incest.” Zeller interprets this as 
a theoretical conclusion drawn from principles to which 
they were pledged,“ but still it is impossible to avoid the 
inference that the Stoics did not regard loose sexual 
indulgence as fer se immoral. 
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The case is similar with unnatural vice. Absent from 
the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, although the legend 
of Ganymede in the /éad implies its existence in pre- 
Homeric times,” maiepactia appears as early, perhaps, 
as Mimnermus (630 B.c),° and continues throughout the 
whole of Greek literature. The purity of tragedy is to 
be attributed, partly to the Homeric colour of its content, 
and partly to its associations with other motives than 
that of love. There can be no doubt that the vice was 
continuously present, and that, as far as our evidence 
goes, it aroused little, if any, moral disapprobation. It 
is true that in the Xenophontic Symposium it is said that 
the boy suffers ra ézovedietétatra, but in the same 
dialogue we find a father evidently assenting to the 
practice in the case of his own son.” In Sparta and 
Thebes the vice was esteemed as making the lover 
desirous to perform brave deeds.‘® 

Philosophic ethics took but little notice of this feature 
of Greek life. The attitude of Epicurus seems to be one 
of assent; he objects to passionate desire only because it 
hinders drapaéia. The early Stoics do not condemn 
it; neither do the minor Socratics. The statements of 
Aristotle seem to imply that in his day the passion 
was chiefly concerned with the delight of gazing on 7a 
madixd,” but other evidence forbids the supposition that 
the more disgusting features of mawWepactia were wanting 
in Aristotle’s time. Socrates opposed zradepacria, but his 
reason is significant. It causes expense and trouble, he 
says, while it turns a man into a slave®! In the 
Phaedrus Plato is ready to pardon physical Tavepactia, 
but it only needs pardon because it is concerned with the 
body, and marks a falling away from spiritual love,” 
Similarly, the Republic censures the physical passion 
because it shows vulgarity and want of taste. In his 
latest work, the Laws, Plato takes the highest standard 
ever reached by Greek ethics in this connection. All 
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intercourse between persons of the same sex is declared 
to be unnatural.” 

It appears from the Phaedrus that Plato set a great 
value on spiritual love between men and boys. The 
notion was not new. It had its origin in Greek senti- 
ment, which, with the degradation of women, had lost its 
natural channel. Socrates had already playfully used the 
word épay to describe the relations between himself and 
his young pupils.” With Plato it becomes the master- 
passion of life, leading to the acquisition of beauty and 
truth. We are justified in drawing two conclusions. 
Plato saw around him a lack of passionate devotion, 
‘and wanted to remedy the defect. So widespread was 
Tmavoecpactia that in it he thought he saw the only means 
he could use to accomplish his aim. 

Greek ethics did not rise above a vice ingrained in 
the Greek character. All had been done that was possible 
when it had been pronounced by Plato to be rapa vow. 
Contact with peoples trained in purer ideals was a 
necessary antecedent to its removal. 

The Periclean Greek did not divorce the philosophic 
from the practical life. In the Funeral Speech Thucy- 
dides makes Pericles praise the Athenians for not allow- 
ing their philosophy to degenerate into effeminacy, and 
for looking upon the man who abstained from political 
life not as unofficious, but as useless.’® This is in perfect 
agreement with the spirit of preceding ages, when the “ wise 
men” were great statesmen like Solon. Aristophanes, a 
staunch supporter of the old order, attempted in the 
Clouds to prove that the philosophers were bad citizens. 
But already there were forces at work which tended to 
change this view. The appearance of demagogues upon 
the political arena, and the dangers which threatened 
public characters, caused a distaste for politics, Even in 
Aristophanes the dmpdyuwev is worthy of praise and 
respect. The word had by this time acquired a good 
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sense among the conservative party.” To this change of 
feeling was added the increasing conviction, due to the 
rapid growth of science and philosophy, that the con- 
templative life was too absorbing to permit the student to 
engage in politics. As a result we find Euripides de- 
claring the pursuit of science a happier occupation than 
politics, and that though the poet was convinced that to 
increase knowledge was to increase sorrow.®® Socrates 
also refrained from public life because he felt that he 
could not take part in it himself as weil as train young 
men to become good statesmen. After Socrates we 
find philosophers who kept aloof from politics because, 
however excellent a thing in itself citizen-life may be, 
they felt they could not participate therein as it then 
existed. These include the Cynics, Plato, and some 
Stoics.° Aristippus chose privacy through a selfish love 
of ease, and so did the Epicureans. We may accord- 
ingly omit them from our inquiry. 

The Cynics, and to a great extent the Stoics, desired 
to be independent of the State, but do not seem to have 
set much store by the contemplative life. Antisthenes, for 
instance, thought that the only requisite for happiness 
was virtue accompanied by the strength of will of a 
Socrates,’ and Chrysippus condemns the contemplative 
life as being pursued for pleasure. But Plato, as is 
manifest from the whole tone of his works, believes 
philosophy to be the noblest of pursuits. Nevertheless 
he does not divorce it from politics. The philosopher 
lives a retired life because, owing to the corruption of 
existing governments, he cannot be righteous without it. 
Under a congenial constitution he would develop him- 
self more completely and benefit his country as well. 
Philosophy could not mate politics, as politics then 
existed, but would do so in an ideal State. The philo- 
sophic life is the best ; statesmen ought to be philosophers 
—these two propositions comprise a large portion of 
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Plato’s creed. He has defended them vigorously in 
dialogue after dialogue. To prove their truth he made 
his hazardous voyages to Sicily ; and, not content to wait 
until rulers turned philosophers, founded his school in the 
Academy in order to make philosophers of the statesmen 
of the future. It required not a little courage to teach 
and defend the doctrines of Socrates in the city that 
condemned him to death, and the fierce outbursts in the 
Gorgias and Republic prove that Plato encountered 
active and powerful opposition. Diogenes Laertius tells 
us that when Plato was on his way to support Chabrias, 
a “sycophant” named Crobulus met him and said, “ Do 
you defend another when the hemlock of Socrates awaits 
you also?”™ But in spite of all this he persevered, and 
lived to see the opposition to philosophy greatly reduced 
if not destroyed. Much of the credit is due to him, 
although, of course, philosophy won many supporters 
through its own merits. Aristotle does not seem to have 
been conscious of any opposition, for with the shortest of 
proofs he asserts the supremacy of the contemplative life 
over the practical.” The fragments, indeed, of the New 
Comedy show us the philosophers held up to ridicule.” 
But it is not as bad citizens that they are condemned, but 
as fools. There is no trace of the hatred of an Aristo- 
phanes. And we must remember that philosophers, 
including Plato, were regarded not unfavourably by men 
in power. Besides the connection between Plato and 
Dionysius, it is known that Alexander was the pupil of 
Aristotle, and that Zeno was held in high respect by 
Antigonus.” Philosophy, in fact, succeeded in making 
the Bios Oewpnrixos an acknowledged virtue. Hence 
research and study in every form were encouraged by the 
successors of Alexander. It was no longer considered 
impiety to study astronomy. Scholars found a congenial 
home in Alexandria, even though the subjects they 
studied were of no practical utility. In recent days the 
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newly-discovered natural science was not received into 
favour until it showed that it could fill men’s pockets, but 
no sordid aims seem to have sullied the welcome with 
which philosophy, science, and scholarship were at last 
received in Greece.® 

Truth may be looked upon as a social virtue, but as 
it is so self-regarding it is best considered here. In 
Roman times the untruthfulness of the Greeks had become 
almost proverbial.” It is, perhaps, true that the Greek 
nation compared unfavourably with the Romans in this 
respect, but to argue from the assertions of Latin writers 
that the Greeks were a nation of liars would be 
monstrously unfair. For when we turn to Greek litera- 
ture a quite different picture unfolds itself to our eyes. 
From Homer to the Macedonian period occur passages 
which prove conclusively the Greek hatred of a lie. 
Achilles’ noble condemnation has been quoted already. 
“Secrecy,” says Sophocles, “is evil, and befits not the 
noble.” In the Phoenissae of Euripides Iocasta spurns 
reticence as slavish.” And the Polynices of the same 
play declares that the “unrighteous word,” meaning a lie, 
“is in itself diseased.”"= It is also quite common to find 
the lie condemned for prudential reasons, This point of 
view regards the lie as a social offence. “ Honesty is the 
best policy” was a commonplace with the Greek as with 
ourselves. The eleventh and twelfth chapters of Stobaeus’ 
florilegium contain a full collection of passages bearing 
upon this point. One from Menander may be taken as 
typical/*m“4tii¢ always best to speak the truth in all 
circumstances. This is a precept which contributes most 
to safety of life.” 

On the other hand, with his usual freedom from cant, 
the Greek did not shrink from confessing that the lie 
was sometimes necessary. The twelfth chapter of 
Stobaeus well illustrates this aspect of the untruth. Even 
as Achilles was regarded as the typical lie-hater, so 
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Odysseus typified him who set expediency before the 
truth, as is clear to us from the Lesser Hippias. It is 
the young son of him who hated the lie “like the gates 
of Hades” that in the Philoctetes of Sophocles remarks 
to Odysseus, “ Dost thou not think it shame to speak a 
lie?” and the latter replies, “Nay, not if the lie brings 
salvation.” ’° We may in fact sum up the Greek view 
with Schmidt by saying that although the Greek was 
convinced of the moral ugliness of the lie, he could not 
shut his eyes to the sad fact that the truth was not 
always profitable. It is difficult to see any essential 
difference between the Greek and the modern standpoints. 

One factor in this result was of religious origin. The 
honesty of the Delphic Apollo is set forth in warm words 
by his worshipper Pindar.” It was no slight gain to 
Greek religion, and through it to Greek morality, that 
one at least of the deities whom Xenophanes had 
reproached for “deceiving one another” should have 
been set up before the eyes of the Greeks as a god of 
truth. A second factor is the happy chance that the 
Greek language did not distinguish between the un- 
intentional error and the intentional falsehood. Even 
poetical embellishment was described by the verb 
abeddecOa. I cannot think that this tended to lessen 
the respect for truth. Kather the artistic genius of the 
Greeks, which regarded error as something ugly and 
hateful, increased their dislike for the intentional lie 
with which error was linguistically associated. And 
finally, the pursuit of history and science, whether natural 
or ethical, which served no party ends and looked for no 
reward, could not fail to have a most beneficial effect 
upon the Greek character.” If the Greeks have been 
regarded as untruthful, the reason is that debate in the 
ecclesia and the law-courts occupied much of their time, 
and it is almost impossible for an advocate not to give 
colour to the charge of making the worse argument 
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appear the better. Herein without doubt lay the 
objections of Plato to rhetoric, which he puts forward 
with such graphic force in the Gorgzas, 

Philosophic ethics presents an accurate reflection of 
the current morality on the question of truth and un- 
truth. The three factors, religious, linguistic, and 
scientific, which have been noticed in the Greek love of 
truth, find their place also in philosophic literature. 
The lie is constantly condemned as mean and blame- 
worthy ; while truth is honourable and to be praised.’§ 
To the Greek as to us this was an obvious fact that no 
one seems to have disputed. Philosophy had therefore 
no cause to inquire into the reasons why truth is desirable 
in order to give it a new moral sanction. 

The task of ethics was to discuss when and why an 
untruth was sometimes preferable to the truth. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that after Aristotle a somewhat 
laxer view appears to have gained ground. There are 
signs of it even in Aristotle, for the man who exaggerates 
for the sake of reputation or honour is said to be “not 
very blameworthy.”” The problem which in the Philoctetes 
appears as a distressing moral difficulty was accepted as a 
necessity which need cause no scruples of conscience. The 
elpwv, who in Aristotle is one who depreciates himself, or 
at worst only displays a contemptible affectation of 
humility, becomes in Theophrastus a diplomatic liar.8° 
I would lay no stress on the fact that the twelfth chapter 
of Stobaeus furnishes fragments from the later comic 
poets which assume the permissibility of a lie in certain 
circumstances." Since the context is unknown, it is 
difficult to make out the moral tone they imply. It is 
more important that the Stoics not only allowed the wise 
man to speak falsely, but denied that he lied in such 
cases. It was a lie only when he intended to defraud a 
neighbour.” A Greek of the age of Sophocles would 
have allowed that deception was sometimes necessary, 
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but to him deception was always lying. The change in 
language matches the indifference to truth typical of an 
age when scepticism had found its way even among the 
successors of Plato. 

I have stated that ethics was not called upon to 
discover a fresh sanction for truthfulness. 

Aristotle, with all the ardour of the scientific inquirer, 
sets truth even before love to his friends. In the Meta- 
physics he carefully distinguishes between the untrue thing 
and the untrue man, defining the latter as one who is 
inclined through a habit of will to indulge in the former.™ 
Aristotle adds no express disapproval of such a character. 
To condemn the liar is unnecessary. There can be no 
doubt that we have here the normal Greek view expressed 
in scientific terms. 

There is no reason for supposing that Plato’s views 
differed in this respect from those of Aristotle. But 
Plato seems to have regarded metaphysics as something 
far more precious than ethics. To miss the truth is to 
him a greater evil than to speak an untruth knowing it to 
be such. The lie in the soul is worse than the lie in 
-word.®© From this conviction Plato never swerved. It 
is manifest in the Lesser Hippizas, in the Republic, and in 
the Laws. It is true that he permits the “ medicinal 
lie” to the rulers only,® and insists again and again on 
the beauty and value of truth, “which leads gods and men 
to all that is good.”®’ It is true that he is convinced 
that God will not lie®® But Plato’s depreciation of 
truth-telling in comparison with knowledge must have 
been misunderstood. I think that its fruits are to be 
seen in the increased toleration of lying apparent in the 
post-Aristotelian period. The present essay shows that 
Plato was often opposed to the current views of his time, 
usually with credit to himself. In this case his opposition 
was productive of harm, or at least helped to strengthen 
tendencies that were due to the decline of the characteristic 
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Greek virtues, which owed their being to the city-state 
and decayed with its decay. 

Since it was a characteristic Greek trait to take happi- 
ness as the end of all action, it is only to be expected 
that great stress was laid upon the possession of material 
advantages. There is extant a fragment of Solon which 
expresses admirably the Greek ideal: “ Pierian Muses, 
glorious daughters of Memory and Olympian Zeus, hear 
me as I pray. Grant unto me wealth from the blessed 
gods, and to have alway fair fame in the eyes of all men. 
Grant that I may thus be dear to my friends, and bitter 
to my foes; revered in the sight of the one, awful in the 
sight of the other.”** To complete the picture we must 
add those natural gifts which were so dear to Pindar— 
good birth and physical and mental excellences. Pindar, 
too, lays great stress upon reputation, and in him the 
desire rises to a higher level in that the good of his 
children is often present to his mind. “To the paths 
of simplicity let me cleave throughout my life, that being 
dead I may set upon my children a name that shall be 
of no ill report. For gold some pray, and some for 
limitless lands; mine be it amid my townsfolk’s love to 
shroud my limbs in earth, still honouring where honour 
is due, and sowing rebuke on the evil-doers.”  Pindar’s 
conception of apet as a noble mind in a beautiful body 
shows that material goods played a not unimportant 
part in forming the moral ideas of the Greeks. If we 
turn to Aristotle, in whose eyes every idea sanctioned 
by the general conscience was worthy of due consideration 
as practically certain to embody some truth, we find an 
excellent reflection of Greek feeling on this point, Some, 
he says, define happiness as pleasure or wealth or 
honour.’ But while refusing to allow that happiness 
is any such thing, he believes that perfect happiness 
requires certain conditions, without which it falls short 
of what it might be. These are friends, wealth, political 
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power, good birth, children who turn out well, and 
personal beauty.” 

It is about the time of the Peloponnesian War, a 
period of trouble as well as of intellectual enlightenment, 
that definite opposition to this typically Greek sentiment 
first occurs. Education had caused greater value to be 
attached to the spiritual side of man, even to the occasional 
disparagement of the cultivation of the body,** while the 
instability of fortune had been deeply impressed upon 
men’s minds. Democritus, a profound moralist if not 
an ethical philosopher, recommends him who would be 
happy to set his affection upon things that do not perish.” 
Happiness and unhappiness, he declares, are of the soul.® 
Happiness dwells not in flocks or gold.” Euripides, the 
contemporary of Democritus, sometimes praises and some- 
times disparages wealth and high birth.” But it must 
be remembered that it is often not he himself who speaks, 
but his characters. Yet it is quite plain to which side 
the poet’s own feeling inclines. While not blind to the 
fact that wealth brings with it the power to do generous 
deeds, he holds it to be uncertain, worthless without 
virtue, and often productive of harm. Good birth he 
considers to be a valuable possession; yet true nobility 
lies in goodness. 

The disparagement of material goods becomes in 
Socratic ethics the exaltation of a life of independence 
and self-sufficiency. Both in his life and in his teaching 
Socrates showed that the greatest possession is to have 
few wants.° This is a distinct step in advance. It 
asserts the moral value of the individual soul apart from 
its environment. Plato, with his passionate longing for 
spiritual excellence, is enough of a Socratic to lay but 
little stress upon material goods. All these he would 
make the common property of the citizens. Good birth 
to Plato is no mere empty honour, but the result of a 
parentage physically, mentally, and morally excellent. 
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The qualities he requires in his guardians are not love 
of money, power, or honour, but to be philosophical, 
high-spirited, swift-footed, and strong.” But he is not 
blind to the advantages that wealth brings with it. The 
beautiful picture of Cephalus in the first book of the 
Republic is surely one which Plato did not regard with 
entire disfavour.'° The old man, a typical representative 
of all that was good in the ancient Athenian character, 
confesses that his wealth had made a life of righteousness 
an easier matter than it would otherwise have been. 
Plato’s object in setting such a figure before the reader 
at the outset of the book is surely to suggest that the 
polity he is about to describe will try to reproduce, and 
at the same time improve, the virtues we admire in 
Cephalus, virtues which, Plato believed, were rapidly 
vanishing in the vicious atmosphere of existing institu- 
tions. Accordingly, in the ideal State the wants of the 
guardians would be supplied from a common stock. Each 
man would have sufficient, but there would be no place 
for greed. Plato was keenly alive to the danger of a 
money-loving spirit. “There is a gulf,” he says, “ between 
wealth and virtue, that when weighed, as it were, in the 
two scales of a balance, one of the two always falls as 
the other rises. Consequently when wealth and the 
wealthy are honoured in a State, virtue and the virtuous 
sink in estimation.”’' The love of honour, valuable 
enough when directed towards the good of the State, 
can sink into mere selfishness, and cause the degradation 
from the ideal polity to democracy. But the best 
instance in Plato of Socratic self-sufficiency occurs at the 
beginning of the second book of the Republic}® A 
consummately unjust man, who is thought by his fellow- 
men to be perfectly just, and who has all the advantages 
and honour to be obtained from such a reputation, is 
contrasted with a perfectly just man, who is supposed to 
be altogether unjust, and who through all his life suffers 
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accordingly. Even in such a case as this Plato is pre- 
pared to show, not, indeed, that the persecuted just man 
is happier than an honoured just man, but that justice 
is better than injustice. The Gorgias emphasises the 
doctrine that the righteous are happy, and the unrighteous 
unhappy.’* This firm resolution not to diminish the 
prerogative of wisdom and virtue, which that philosopher 
believed to be identical, is all the more significant when 
we remember that Plato was no bigoted ascetic, but a 
typical Greek. When, accordingly, in the Phzlebus he is 
discussing what is the good for man, after intelligence and 
wisdom he ranks arts and sciences, true opinions, and 
such pleasures of sense as are not associated with pain.” 
Reconciliation of these two apparently contradictory 
tendencies must be sought for in the doctrines of im- 
mortality and transmigration. While upon earth the 
soul is beset with desires, pleasures, pains, and disease, 
which prevent her from realising her perfect activity. 
The body needs attention, but for the sake of the soul 
and not for its own. The true end of man is to develop 
his intelligence so that after death his soul may take up 
her abode in the realm of pure being, and suffer no more 
bondage in the prison-house of a mortal body. 

Something has already been said about Aristotle’s Aristotle. 
opinion on the question of material goods. The tendency 
to exalt the soul over the body, a tendency which 
philosophy strengthened by showing from experience the 
joys of intellectual exercise, appears in Aristotle as the 
supremacy of the contemplative life over those of action 
and of pleasure. Self-sufficiency lies, not in the solitary 
man, but in the man and his immediate environment.” 
This idea, I think, should be connected with Aristotle’s 
conception of friendship as an extension of the self. The 
extended personality is self-sufficient ; the individual is 
not. 
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did not lay any stress upon them. Cultivation of the 
mind was in their eyes the requisite for that enjoyment 
of life which they regarded as the highest good for men. 
It is not in our power to command instruments of pleasure, 
but we can make the most of such as we have. Man 
must be, as far as possible, independent of circumstances." 
But with the Cynics, Socratic independence, as Zeller says, 
became a renunciation of the world.% They lived as 
beggars. Their dress, their food, their whole manner of 
life, was of the simplest. As far as external means of 
happiness are concerned, they would have placed man on a 
level with the beasts of the field. Their teaching may be 
well summed up in the saying of Antisthenes that virtue 
is sufficient for happiness, and needs nothing else except 
Socratic strength of will. Reputation they despised,’”° 
and considered it good to be dishonoured."" In spite of 
the Quixotism, priggishness, and indecency which offend 
us in the Cynic mode of life, it must be confessed they 
made a magnificent protest against luxury and artificiality 
at a time when it was greatly needed. They are the only 
school which attempted to make proselytes. It is prob-_ 
ably in this connection that we should take the story 
told of Antisthenes."? When reproached for associating 
with bad men he replied: “ Physicians visit the sick, but 
they themselves have no fever.” Crates was nicknamed 
‘Door-opener’ “because he used to enter into every house 
and give exhortation.” ""* Diogenes said of himself that 
other dogs (with a pun on Cynics) bit their enemies, while 
he bit his friends that he might save them.* It is 
impossible to measure the influence which the Cynics 
exerted upon their contemporaries. They were probably 
always few in number, and were brought into prominence 
more by their eccentricities than by their wide extension. 
Yet it is likely that they were men of striking personality 
and strength of character. Diogenes Laertius relates 
of Diogenes that he had wonderful powers of persuasion. 
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“There was magic charm (ivy£) in his words,” It is 
also said that many public men came to hear him. The 
great work of the Cynic school was to prepare a way for 
Stoicism, both by bringing out in the clearest light the 
artificiality of Greek life, that had long been expressed in 
the contrast between ¢vaus and vowos, and also by furnish- 
ing an example of exaggerated individualism to serve as 
a warning to their successors, 

Both the Stoics and the Epicureans asserted man’s 
independence of material goods. But whereas the Stoic 
ideal was voluntary harmony with universal law, the 
Epicurean sought to detach man as far as possible from 
his environment, in order to acquire dtapa&ia. It is 
therefore natural to find that although the Stoics refused 
to allow that material goods, not being ina man’s power, 
could influence his happiness, and maintained that only 
virtue was a good, they nevertheless gave to beauty, 
strength, health and life a decided preference over their 
opposites." It is impossible not to see that these 
possessions are more in harmony with law and reason 
than ugliness, sickness, and death. At any rate they are 
useful as means to the life according to nature. The 
Epicurean wise man, on the other hand, is self-sufficient 
because he has need of little. He will nevertheless not 
neglect external goods when they come in his way." 
He accordingly restricts his wants to the utmost so that 
he may not be disturbed from repose of mind. 

This disparagement of material goods, apparent as it 
is in nearly every ethical system, is very remarkable. 
The unanimity cannot be due to a growing popularity of 
simple living. There is no evidence that the Athenian of 
300 B.C. was more frugal in his ways than his ancestor of 
a century or more before him. On the contrary, the 
curiously prominent place occupied by cooks and cookery 
in the later comedy "'* cannot be entirely explained by 
the fact that the quotations are mostly made by Athenaeus 
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in his Doctors at Dinner. They are much too long and 
numerous. It seems a fact that during the fourth and 
third centuries the pleasures of the palate were more 
highly esteemed than they had been, and Epicurus 
probably voiced a popular sentiment when he declared 
that he could not conceive of happiness without them.” 
The real reason for the disparagement of material goods 
is that philosophy, being an exercise of mind, naturally 
regards with favour the exaltation of soul over body. 
Hence, as is shown in another section, the contemplative 
life was raised by philosophy to the rank of a virtue. 

Of all goods life itself is naturally the most esteemed, 
and the Greeks, with their exquisitely developed sense of 
pleasure and beauty, were not behind other peoples in 
appreciation of the joy of living. It is manifest in their 
delight in youthful strength and beauty, and in their . 
horror at old age. Nevertheless there often occur 
passages in Greek literature, possibly more than in any 
other literature, which express the blackest pessimism. 
The present discussion is concerned with that form of 
it which considered death to be preferable to _ life. 
Naturally it is to be found mostly in times of trouble. 
The best lot for men, says Theognis, is not to have been 
born at all, the next best to die as soon as possible.” 
The lament is repeated by Sophocles and Euripides,” 
the latter declaring that the complaint was often heard in 
his day. 

Now since the Greeks attached no moral blame to the 
taking of life, it is only to be expected that suicide, as a 
remedy for the ills of life, was not generally condemned. 
Certainly Sophocles did not hold up the deaths of 
Ajax and Antigone as worthy of moral disapprobation. 
Euripides, indeed, in one passage calls self-slaughter un- 
holy, but elsewhere he regards it as a virtue, and a noble 
act in certain circumstances.!” 


But although suicide was not condemned on purely 
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moral grounds, it brought a religious stain of blood- 
guiltiness upon the State. Aeschines says that the guilty 
hand of the suicide was buried apart from the rest of the 
body.* All taking of human life was looked upon at 
Athens as bringing with it religious defilement, but I 
cannot find that this implied any moral guilt. In the 
fifth book of the Ethzcs it is decided that the suicide 
wrongs the State, and not himself, since he acts of his 
own accord. The fault did not lie in depriving the State 
of a citizen, because, as Burnet says, the appropriate 
penalty is not damages, but dishonour (atiia).’” The 
suicide is condemned by Aristotle, on legal rather than 
moral grounds, for polluting the State. The Pythagoreans, 
who attached a high value to life as such, considered self- 
slaughter an offence against morality and religion,!® for, 
as we have seen, the Pythagorean moral sanction was a 
religious one. Some mysteries, as Plato implies, com- 
pared men to soldiers who must not leave the station at 
which they have been placed.” This doctrine certainly 
makes it a duty to refrain from suicide. Plato does not 
see his way to accept this view, but readily admits that 
voluntary self-slaughter is a sin against the gods, whose 
possession man is. The Cynics and Stoics carried their 
views about independence to such a length that they 
claimed the right of securing their freedom by means of 
self-destruction. Crates the Cynic recommended suicide 
when circumstances require it."° Metrocles and Menippus 
put an end to their lives.°° Zeno and Cleanthes, the first 
two heads of the Stoic school, committed suicide,'*! and 
their deaths are mentioned by Stobaeus as instances of 
courage.’ Later adherents of the school favoured the 
practice, especially during the tyranny of the Roman 
Empire.’ Theodorus the Cyrenaic, on the other hand, 
declared that the wise man would not kill himself for the 
sake of his country. Why should he throw away his 
wisdom to help fools? ** Enpicurus allowed suicide only 
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in rare cases, but he did not consider it immoral, seeing 
that he held the wise man to be independent of everything, 
including life and death.1* 

Suicide was condemned by the Pythagoreans, the 
mysteries, and Plato for religious reasons; by the State 
because of the ceremonial impurity it entailed. Plato’s 
unwillingness to accept the position taken by the ex- 
pounders of the mysteries implies, I think, that he did 
not follow the Pythagoreans in holding all human life to 
be sacred. Socrates, if he did not commit suicide, at 
least courted death, and his pupil had no fault to find 
with his action. The Cyrenaics and Epicureans were 
influenced entirely by hedonistic reasons. It is clear that 
the Cynics and Stoics practised what they preached, 
Circumstances certainly made them all the readier to put 
their theories into practice, but the permissibility of suicide 
is implied in their fundamental theory of man’s inde- 
pendence of circumstances. For the same reason the 
Cyrenaics and Epicureans, who also shared the belief in 
independence,.did not condemn suicide, but only thought 
it foolish, Except among the Pythagoreans,%° who 
possibly influenced the teaching of such mysteries as 
condemned suicide, there is no trace that it was ever 
considered immoral to take human life, although such 
action brought ceremonial defilement. When suicide is 
condemned elsewhere, it is on grounds other than the 
sacredness of human life. 
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There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Long may the kindly impulse last ! 

But thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast ! 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
. When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 
Stern law-giver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ;1 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful power ! 

I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! 


20. St. Luke xvii. Io. 
21. Mad xviii. 98. 


22. Euripides Orestes 396 
n atveots, Or. cvvolda delv’ elpyacpévos. 


23. Diog. Laert. viii. 22 
wh mapéBnv; rh 8 epeka; rh wo déov ovx éredéoOn 5 


1 Cf, Stobaeus Zcl. ii. 158 rodro [7d KaOyxov] Siareiver Kat eis Ta GAoya THY Hwy, Evepyst 
yap TL KaKeiva a&KodovOws TH éavTav ice. 
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24. Plato Phaedo 61 E. 
25. Coulanges La Crté Antigue p. 420. 


a 


26. Plato Agology 28E éyw oby dewa dy elgv eipyacuévos, & dvdpes 
’"AOnvaio, el, bre wev pe ob dpxovres Eratrov, obs tmueis ethecbe Apxew pov, 
kal €v Iortdala kai év “Audurdder kat ért Andiw, rére wey of exeivor €rarroy 
guevov womep Kal Gros Tis Kal éxwwdtvevoy amobavelv, Tod dé Geod TATTOVTOS, 
ws ey GHOnv te Kal imédaBov, giiocopodvTd pe Seiy giv Kat é&erdgforvra 
Euavroy Kat Tos Gddovus, éevTatOa 5é PoBnbels 4 Odvarov t GXXo Orioty mpayua 
Niro Thy Tdév. 


27. Plato Phaedo 62 B od wévror dda Tbd€ YE por Ooxet, & KéBns, ed 
AéyerOar, 7d Oeods elvax nucy Tovs émeuehoupevovs Kal Tuas Tovs avOpemous ev 
Tov KTnparuv rots Oeots elvar . . ovKobv, R & 6s, kal od av té&v cavrod 
KTnudTwy el Te adTdo éavTd ATOKTWYUOL, LN onuhvayros cov bre Bovrec adrd 
TeOvdvat, xadreralvas av arg, kal ef Tia ExXous Tiuwplay, Tiynwpoto dy . . 
tows rolvyy ravty otk ddoyov wh mpbrepov abrov dmoxruvivat Oetv, amply ay 
dvdyKny Twa 6 beds émiméuy, omep kal Thy viv Tapotcay nuty. 


28. Plato Laws 6538 maidelav 5h AEyw Ti Tapayyvoueyny mp@rov maoiv 
aperqv, n6ovn 6é kal piria Kal Avr Kal wicos av ophas év Wuxats éyylyvervra 
unre Ouvayevww Oy auBdvew, AaBdvTwy Se Tov N6yov = cundwricwor 
TR Oy, OpOGs e€iOicOar bd Tov mpoonkorvtay éOdv> airis 8 4 cuudwrta 
cvpmaca pev apern, Td 6 mept Tas jdovas Kal Avras TeOpaupévov atrhs ép0Gs, 
dore pucely ev & xph puceiv ebOds e& apxns wéxpe tédous, crépyew 5é & xen 
orépyew, TovT abrd dmoreudw TG dA6yw Kal Tacdelay Tpocaryopevwy KaTd ye 
Thy éuiv Sbéay bpOGs av Tpocaryopevors. 

29. Aristotle Zthzcs 1104b 6d Kal dpltovrae ras dperas dmabelas Tiwads Kal 
npeuias: obK eb 6€, bre amd&s Néyovow, GAN ovx ws de? Kal ws od Set Kal 
ére, kal boa Adda mpooribera.  tmrdxevrar dpa 7 dperh eva 7 Toatrn tept 
noovas kal Abas Tay BedtloTwy TpaxTikh, 7 d€ Kaxia Tobvavriov. 


30. Coulanges La Cité Antique p. 423. 


31. Cleanthes apud Epicteti enchirid. 52 
dyou 6€ w’, & Zed, kal ob vy) 7 TET PWLEVN, 
brrot 10d? tty eiyn dvareraypévos, 
ws eWouat y doxvos: dy be un bw 
kaKos yevouevos, ovdev Arrov éYouat. 
Seneca Zf. 107, 11 
ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


32. Diog. Laert. vii. 107 ér 6é KabjKkov daciy elvar 6 mpax6ev eUAoyov Te 


loxer amohoyioudy* olov, rd dxbdovOov év Th §wy «rd. to the end of 
chap. Ixii. 


33. Stobaeus Zc/. ii. 158 ray 6 KabynkdvTwv Ta uev elval @act Trédea, & 
on Kal KaropOdyara déyecOar. KaropOwyara 8 elvac Ta Kar’ aperny 
evepynpara KT. See Zeller Stozcs pp. 265, 287. 


34. Zeller Stozcs p. 332. 
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35. Aristotle Zthzcs 1105b adN’ of monddol Trafra pev od mpdrrovow, éml dé 
Tov dbyov KatagevyovTes olovrar girocopeiv Kai otrws ececOar ocrovdato, 
Buordy Te movodvres Tols Kduvovow of Trav latpav dKobovor pev émipedds, 
mototar d€ ovev T&Y mpocTaTToNévw. aoTep ody odd Eéxeivor eb &Eovor Td 
oGpa otrw Oeparrevduevar, ov’ odro. thy Wuyhv otrw diocopodyres. 


36. When Odysseus punishes his handmaids it is because they have brought 
shame upon himself and Penelope. Od. xxii. 418, 425. 
37. See Becker Charicles p. 241 Eng. trans. 


38. Diog. Laert. iv. 7. For the Orphism of Hippolytus see’ Euripides 


Hipp. 952 
Hon vuv atyer kal du’ aydxou Bopas 


olros xamnjdev’, “Opdéa 7 avaxr’ éxwv 
Bakxeve Krr. 


The religious aspect of purity appears as early as Hesiod Works and Days, 
733, 754. In Aeschylus it is a family rather than a personal matter. 


39. Xen. Mem. Bii. 4. Cf. also the visit to Theodote I xi. 
40. Plato Phaedo 64D. 

41. Plato Repudlec 461 B, C. 

42. Aristotle Politecs 1335 a, b. 

43. Diog. Laert. vii. 188. 

44. See Zeller Stozcs pp. 308, 309, and the quotations there. 
45. Homer iad xx. 232-235. 

46. Mimnermus /. 1 1. 9. 

47. Xenophon Syzp, viil. 19 andi. ch. 1. See also viii. 34. 


48. See Schmidt Z7¢hz% i. pp. 205-208, and also the last reference to the 
Xenophontic Syposcum. 

49. Diog. Laert. x. 142, 118. 

50. Aristotle A¢thzcs 1167a rod épav 7 dia rhs bWews Hdovy. Cf. 1171 b 
Tots ép@ow 7d Opay ayarnréraréy éort Kal waddov aipodyrar Tavrny Tip 
alcOnow i) Tas Nowrds. There is no condemnation implied in Z¢hzcs 1159b, 
11644. 

51. Xen. AZem. A iii. 11. See also A ii. 29, 30, although this passage is 
condemned as spurious by Krohn and Hartmann. 

52. Phaedrus 256 B. 

53. Republic 403 B. 

54. Laws 636C., 

55. Xen. Mem. Ai. 2. 
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56. Thucydides ii. 40 Pidocododuev dvev wadraklas . . jdvor} yap Tov Te 
undév T&vde (sc. TO modiTiKGv) weréxovta ovK ampdymova, ad)’ ax petov 
voulfouev KTH. 

Herodotus uses the word giAocodetv of Solon, i. 30. 


57. See Aristophanes Azzghts 261 with Neil’s note. See also p- 208 of 
Neil’s edition. 

58. See Euripides 7. 910 Nauck 
bABios Boris TAs loroplas 
éoxe wdOnow, 
Keyre TwodtrOv érl mnmoodynv 
utr’ els adlxous mpdtes opudv, 
aN’ dBavdrov Kabopdv gicews 
Kbomov dyhpwr, mp re cuvéorn 
Kal Sry Kal dws. 
Tots dé rovovros oddéror’ aloxpav 


Epywv medhédnua mpoolfer. 

And 7. 193 
Boris 5€ mpdooe word wh mpdocewv mapdr, 
M@pos, mapdv Sv Hdéws dmpdyuova. 


See Euripides JZedea 294 foll. 
xen & ovr” Baris dprippwy mépur’ avinp 
maidas mepicods éxdiddoxerOar copovs. 
xwpls yap adrns js exovow dpylas 
POdvov mpds dor&v addpdvovor Ovo ev 7. 
cKaloior ev yap Kawa mporgepwr copa 
ddkers dxpetos Kod copds mepuxévar. 
May not there be a literary connection between the last two lines and the 
passage from Thucydides ii. 40 quoted above? 


59. Xen. Mem. A vi. 15. 


60. For the Cynic view see Diog. Laert. vi. 11 kad rdv copoy ov Kara rods 
Keiwévous vouous modireverOar, aXXd KaTd Tov Tis dperjs. Also Stobaeus Hor. 
xlv. 28. For Plato Agology 32.4 dvaryxaiby éore Tov TG SyTe Maxovmevov varép 
Tov dtxalov, Kal ef jédAre drlyov xpdvov TwOjoerOat, liwrevev adda BH 
dnuooreverv. See also Gorgias 513A, 515A foll. For the Stoics, Stobaeus 
Flor. xlv. 29 Xpvourmos épwrnGels dud rh od moXtreverat, elre* Acére el bev 
movnpd [Tis] modureverar, Tots Bevis dmapéce, el 5¢ xpnord, rots moXrass. 

61. Diog. Laert. vi. 11 avrdpkn yap Thy dperty elvac mpds eddamovlay, 
Mndevds mpordeouévny, bre ph Zwxparichs loxdos. 

62. For the Stoic view of the contemplative life see the remark of Chrysippus 
in Plutarch Sto. Rep. iii. 2 Boor b8 UrodauBdvovor giroodpors émiBdddew 
Madora Tov oXoacTiKdy Bloy dm’ apxfs, ofrol por Soxodar Oranaprdvew 
dmovoobyres Siaywyhs twds evexev dety Tovro moety 7 &ddNov rTweds TOUTW 


TapamAnolov, Kal rdv Sdov Blov otrw mus dredkoar' Tobro 8 éorlv, dv capds 
Gewpndg, Hddws. 
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63. See Republic 496D, 497A é&v yap mpocnkotcn (mrodrela) ards Te 
wadAov avéjoera Kal wera TGV idlwv Ta KoWd oboe. 


64. Diog. Laert. iii. 24. 


65. Aristotle A¢hzcs 1177 foll—the whole of the seventh chapter of the 
tenth book. 


66. For the opinion expressed by comedy of the philosophers see the 
passages quoted by Diog. Laert. iii. 27, 28, the fragment of Baton in 
Athenaeus iii. 103, of Theognetus in Athenaeus iii. 104, of Philemon in 
Stobaeus Flor. lv. 5. 


67. For the relations between Zeno and Antigonus see Diog. Laert. vii. 
Tso 


68. A typical expression of the freedom of Greek culture from ulterior 
motives is to be found in Aristotle Metaphysics 982 b gpavepov Sri did 7d €ldévan 
70 érloracba edlwKov, Kal od xphoews Tivos EveKxev KTH. 


69. Aristotle Zthzcs 1127 a, b, where he distinguishes d\7@e.a as a part of 
dixavoovvyn from truthfulness of manner. 


70. See Juvenal x. 174 
quidquid Graecia mendax 
audet in historia. 

The complaint here, however, is directed chiefly against Herodotus. See 
Mayor’s note zm loc. Cf. also the quotation from Cicero gro Caecina given 
in Mahaffy Soctal Life tn Greece p. 123. 

71. Sophocles fr. 76 Nauck 


Kaxov TO KevOev Kov mpds avdpds ev-yevods. 


72. Euripides Phoen. 392 
doUNov 766” elas, uy éyew & Tis Ppovel. 


73. Lbtd. 471 6 & &éduxos Nébyos 


vooay év avr@. 


74. Stobaeus Mor. xi. 7, 13, 163 xil. 2, 13, 17, 19; and in particular 
4 re 
del Kpdtiorév éote TadnOH héyerv, 
év mavti Kapp’ Tolr’ éyw mapeyyvd 
els dopdderay TH Blw mrelorov pépos. 
75. Sophocles Fhz/. 108 
NE. ovx aloxpdv iyyet Sita 7d WevdH éyew ; 
OA. otk, ef 7d owOHval ye Td Weddos péper. 


76. Pindar Pyth, iii. 27 (Christ) 
duev . . . Baorrevs 
Aoglas ... 
pevdéwy 5° ody darerar’ Krérrer Té pv 
od Peds od Bpords Epyots ore Bovdais. 
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Pyth. ix. 42 
kal yap oé, Tov od Oemrdv Wevde Ovyetv, 
érpame pelhixos dpya mappduev rodrov oyov. 
Nem. x. 54 kal wav Oedy microv yévos. 


77. Schmidt Zthzh ii. 413, 414. 


78. E.g. Aristotle Zthzcs 1127a Kad’ abrd dé 7d pév Weddos daidoy Kal 
Yexrov, 7d 5’ ddnbes Kaddy Kal erauwerédy. 


79. Aristotle Zthics 1127 b 6 pev ObEns 7 Tints od Alay Wexros. 
80. Theophrastus Characters i. See Grant on Ethics NE Ff Be 


81. E.g. Stobaeus Mor, xii. PCG, se) 


82. Stobaeus Eci. ii. 230 déyecOar 82 bh petdecOar rdv codpdy, adr’ &v 
Taow adybevew’ ob yap ev TR Aéyerv Te Weidos 7d PevdecOar Urdpxew, addr’ 
év T@ Siawevor@s 7d Weddos Aéyew Kal éml dwdrn rev tAnolov. 


83. Aristotle Ethics 1096a ddéeve 8 By tows Bédriov elvan Kal dey éml 
cwrnpla ye ris ddnOelas Kal ra olkela dvatpeiv, &A\ws te Kal Pirocbdous 
bvras* duo yap dvrow pirow 8ovov mporyav Thy adhOeay. 


84. Metaphysics 1024 b, 1025a; especially 7a wey ody ot'rw Aéyerar Wevdh, 
dvOpwiros dé wevdhs 6 evxepis Kal mpoaiperikds Tov ToLodTwr Noywv, ph de? 
&repbv re dda OU add. 


85. Plato Republic 3828 adda piv opOdrard y’ dv, & viv dy éeyov, TodTo 
ws adnOGs wWeddos Kadolro, nN & TH WuxR dyvo n Tod éWevopuévov: eel 6 
ye & Tos NOyous wlunud Tr Tod év Th Wuxh earl Tmadnuatos Kat Uorepov 
yeyovds eldwrov, ob mdvu dxparov Weddos. 


86. Lbtd. 389B el yap 6pbds éhéyouev dpri, Kar T® byt Bevicr ev 
uixpnorov wWebdos, dvOpdmas dé XPHTwov ws ev papudkov elder, Ofrov, 8re 
7b ye rotrov larpois doréov, ldubrars de ovx dmréov.  8fov épn. Tots 
dpxovor 5h Tis mbdews, elmep rity dows, mpoohker PevderOar 7 modeulwv q 
Toray évexa én’ wpeela ris mbdews* Tols de Grows maw ody amréov rod 
Toovrov. See also Laws 663 D, E. 


87. See Republic 389 B aNd why Kal adjOedv ye mepl moddod Tonréov. 
Laws 730B8,C adjOea oh) mdvrwy Mev ayabGy Oeois nyetrar, mdvrwy de 
dvOpdmows, where he goes on to show that the liar is dmurros and friendless. 
Laws 917 A, where truth towards those to whom one Owes respect (parents and 
elders and so on) is declared necessary. In Gorgias 525 4 we are told that the 
habit of untruth produces ugliness in souls, 


88. For the belief in the truth of the gods see, znter alia, Republic 382 v, 
3898. Compare Sophocles Phloctetes 991-902. 
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89. Solon fr. 12 
Mvypoovyns Kal Znvos ’Oduprlov dyad TéKVA, 
Modcar Icepides, KdOré wor edxouevy* 
BABov por mpds OeGv waxdpwv Sédre Kal mpds amrdvrwy 
avOpwruwv ale ddéav exew dyabhv* 
elvat d€ yucdv Bde pldovs, exOpotor dé mixpdr, 
Totot mev aldotov, rotor dé dSewdv idetv. 


go. Pindar Vem. viii. 35 KedevOous 
ambos {was eparroluar, Payday ws matcl Kdéos, 
uh TO dvodauov mpocdWw. yxpuodv exovra, medlov 8 &repoe 
amépavtov* éyw 8 dorols addy 
kal xOovl yuta KadvWacp’ 
alvéwy alynrd, mou- 
gav 8 émicmelpwy ddrrpois. 

See also Vem. vii. 30. The translation in the text is Myers’. The same 
idea is expressed by Isocrates ad Nicocl. § 32 mepl mdelovos roid ddtav 
kahiv 1 mdotrov pwéyav rots matol Karadureiv, 6 pev yap Ovytds, 7 8 
aOdvaros, kal dbEn wev xphuara Krnrd, ObEa 5é xpnudtwv ovK wvyTh. 


gi. Aristotle Z¢hzcs 1095a of wev yap [Aéyovoe riv evdamovlay] Trav 
évapyav tu Kal gpavep&v, olov ndoviyy 7 mdodrov 7 Tiujv. The last class he 
styles further on xaplevres. 


92. Jbtd. 1099a,b gatvera 5 Suws kal trav éxrds dyabdv mpocdeouévy 
(7) evdatpovla], Kabdmep etrouev. addvvarov yap 7) od pddiov Ta Kadad mpdrrew 
axopnyntov dvra. mod wev yap mpdrrera, Kabdep dv dpydvwv, did Piiwv 
kal mNovTov Kal moditikfs Suvdmews* eviwy dé rTyTwmevor pumalvover Td 
pakdpiov, olov evyeveias evrexvias Kdddous. evrexvia implies both the 
possession of children and their health in body and mind. 


93. See Euripides’ attack against athleticism, /v. 282 Nauck 
Kakay yap ovrwy puplwy Kad’ “ENAdda 
ovdev Kdxidy éotivy aOAnTaY yévous KTH. 
But the attack seems to be chiefly directed against ‘ professionalism.’ 


94. Democritus fr. 189 Diels dpicrov avOpumw 7d Bloy didyew ws mretora 
evOuunberte kal EddxucTa dvinbévte* rotro & ay etn, el ris wy él Tots Ovnroice 
Tas HOovds To.otro. 


95. Democritus /r. 170 Diels evdacuovln puxis Kat Kaxodatmovln. 

96. Lbid. fr: 171 Diels evdacmovin otk ev Booxhuacw olket ovde ev xpueg- 
puxh olkytrhpiov Saimovos. 

97. From the very numerous passages on this subject which could be 
quoted from Euripides I take the following 


Electra 426 év rots ToovTos 8’ Hulk’ av yvwun Téon, 
oKor® Ta xphuab’ ws exer wéya obévos, 
Eévors Te Sodvat KT). 
(B 581) L 
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Her. Fur. 511 6 & @dBos 6 péyas H Te 56% otk old rw 
BéBords éore. 

fr. 163 avdpos pldou dé xpvods apuablas péra. 
dxpnoros, e ui Kaperiv exwv TvyxOoL. 

Sr. 54 Kakov Tt maldeum’ Fv dp’ els evardpiay 
6 trodros avOpwroow al 7 d&yav Tpvpal* 
mevia d¢ Svornvoy mév, GAN’ Buws rpéper 
moxdety 7 duelyw Tréxva Kal Spaocrnpia. 


Alcestzs 601 TO yap evyeves éexpéperar mpds alda. 
év Tots ayaboior dé mdvr’ eveoTi codias. 
Jr. 336 els 6 edyévecay ody’ Exw ppdoa Kard* 


6 pev yap écOdds evryevs Euor y’ avnp, 
6 8 ov Sikatos Kav dmelvovos marpds 
Znvos wepvKy, Suvoyevips eivar Soxe?, 
Vines, pla dé youd 
76 7 ebyeves Kal 7d duoyeveés. 
With the last two we may perhaps compare Democritus fr. 242 Diels 


mhéoves d€ doKxjotos ayafol yivovrar i) amd giotos, and Sophocles fr. 532 
Nauck, quoted by Stobaeus Flor. Ixxxvi. 12. 


98. Xenophon Mem, A vi. 10 éy® dé vouifw 7d wev pndevds SéecOar Getov 
elvat, 70 0 ws édaxloTwy éyyuTdtw Tov Oelov, Kal Td mev Belov Kpdriorov, Td 
& éyyutatw Tod Oelou éyyurdtw Tod Kpatiorov. 


99. Plato Republic 376C Pirdcogpos 5H Kat Ovpoedhs kal raxvds Kai loxupds 
Tuiv Thy pbow eorar 0 méANwWY Kadds Kayabds EcecOar PUAAE wddews. 


100. Lbzd. 328 B-331C. 


Tol. Lb¢d. 550E % obx otrw mdovrou apert diéoryKer, worep ev mrd- 
ariyys Sv'yod Ketmévou éxarépov del rotvavtlov pémrovros; . . . Tiywwudvou dh 
trovrov év moder Kal TG mrovolwwv arimorépa dpeTH Te Kal of dyadol. 

The translation in the text is from Davies and Vaughan. 


102. Jbzd. 545. 

103. /bid. 360 E-362 C. 
104. Gorgias 470D foll. 
105. Phelebus 668, C. 


106. Aristotle Z7hzcs 1097b 1d 9 atrapxes déyouey odk adTO pdvy, TS 
§Gvr. Blov pmovdrnv, adda Kal yovedou kab réxvois Kal yuvackl Kal 8wWs Tors 
glrows Kal moNlrats, érevdyn Pioer moduTixds &vOpwrros. 


107. Aristippus in Xen. Mem. B i. 9 declares that his object is paord re 
kal Hdicra frorevew. For the value of culture see Diog. Laert. ii. 72 épwrn- 
Gels bd Tivos, TL abrod 6 vids dpuelvwy tora madevdels; Kal ei Mndév &Xyo, 
elrev, év yoov TH Oedtpw ov Kabedjoerat NlOos érl Ow. bid. 68 epwrnbels 
tl air@ mepvyéyover €x pirogodias, Edy, 7d S’vacOar macr Oaopotvrws duiderv. 
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For the Cyrenaic independence see zd¢d. 66 fv 52 ixavds dpybcacda Kal romw 
kal xpbvw xal mpocdrw, Kal macay meploracw dpuovlws Yroxplvac@a, and the 
celebrated éyw Aatda adn’ odk exouar zbed. 75. 


108. Zeller Socrates p. 316. 


tog. Diog, Laert. vi. 11 adrdpkn yap Thy dperhy elvar mpds evdacuovlay, 
pndvevds mpocdeouevnv bre wi BwKparixhs loxvos. 


110. Lbzd. ryv re adoklav ayabdv Kal toov TE Tovy. 
111. Lbzd. 72 evyevelas 5€ kal Sdtas . . diémaigey [6 Aroyévys], 


112. Lbzd. 6 dvedifouevds more éml TH movnpots cvyyevécOar, Kal oi larpol, 
ot, wera TOV vocotvTuy eiciv, aX’ ob} mupérrovew, 
Tb, ’ p 


113. Lbzd. 86 éxade?ro dé Kat Ouperavolkryns, dua 7d eis macay elorévat 
olxtav, Kal vovOereiv. See Appendix. 


114. Stobaeus Flor, xiii. 27 6 Avoyévns édeyev Sre of ev ddroe Kives Tods 
ExXOpovs Sdkvovow’* éyw dé Tods Pidovs, va cdow. 


115. Diog. Laert. vi. 75, 76 Oavuaorh dé ris Hv wept Tov dvdpa medd Krr. 


116. Diog. Laert. vil. 105 rav ddiadpdpwv Ta pév éyouot mponypéva, Ta dé 
amotponyuéva, mporyyuéva pev Ta exovTa ailav’ dmomponypéva O€ Ta dvatlav 
éxovra. aklay dé tiv pwév twa éyovor otuBnow Mpds Tov dpMooyoUmevor 
Biov, Hris éort wept wav ayabby' ri dé evar péonvy Twa Sivauw i) xpelay 
cuuBardouévnv mpos Tov Kara vow Biov, Suovov elmetv, iw ria mpocpéperat 
mpos Tov Kata ptow Blov, mwdodros 7) dyiea’ Tiv 8 elvac dilay dmoiBhv 
Soxiyuacrod, Av av 6 eumepos Tov mpayudrwv Tran’ Suorov elmety duelBecOar 
mupovs mpds Tas atv Tudvy KpLOds. 

fan, vyleva, 7d0vy, loxds, mdovros, ddga, evyéveca and their opposites are 
styled dédudgopa zbzd. 102, 

117. Diog. Laert. x. 130 Kal rhv avrdpKkeray dé ayabdv péya voulfouer, odx 
Wa mdvrws Trois drlyous xpwueba, GAN’ Srrws, dav wh Exwuev Ta oA, Tors 
brlyous xpwucba, memerouévor yvnolws bre Hdurra modvTedelas drodavovow ol 
Hrora Tavrns Sedpevor. 

Ibid. 131 kal udga Kat vowp tiv axpordryny droddotcw jndoviv éreday 
évddwy tis adtd mpocevéyxnrat. Td cuvebige ody év Tats amdais kal od 
moduTenréou Ovatras Kal byelas éorl cummAnpwrikdy Kal mpds Tas dvaryKalas Tov 
Blov xpjoes doxvov moet Tov divOpwror, 

Stobaeus Vor. xvii. 24 [’Emcxovpov] ef Bovder mrovordy Twa Torfou, wh 
xpnudrwv mpooriber, ris 5¢ émiOuulas dpatpe. See also zbid. 23, 30. 


118. See Mahaffy Soctal Life tn Greece pp. 299 foll. 
119. Diog. Laert. x. 6. 


120, Theognis 425 
marr pev ph podvar émxOovioicw d&piorov 
umd’ éordely avyas d&éos jeNlov, 
gpivTa & 8rws akira widas *Aldao mepijoat 
Kal KetcOae ToAANy yhv erveccdmevov. 
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121. Sophocles Qed. Col. 1225 
uy pova Tov Gravra viKg Abyov' Td 6’, érel pary, 
Bivar KetOev BOev ep HKe, 
Tonw SeUTEpov, ws TaXLOTA. 


122. Euripides fr. 285 Nauck 
eyo TO pev 6H mavTaxod OpvdAovmevov 
Kpatictrov elvac pnut wn pivar Bpor@. 
Other quotations are given in Stobaeus /lor. cxx. See also Decharme 
Euripide p. 120. 


123. In Euripides Her. Hur. 1212 suicide is called dvécvov. It is com- 
mended in He/, 298-302 and 770, 1012-1014. See Thomson Euripides and 
the Attic Orators pp. 55, 56. 


124. Aeschines agatust Ctestphon § 244 édv tis abrov Sdiaxphonra, Thy 
xelpa tiv TodTo mpdéacav xwpls TOU ouaTos OdarTomer. 


125. Aristotle Zthzcs 1138a 6 d€ du’ dpyhv éaurdv opdrrwy éxdv Totro Spa 
mapa Tov atroy vouov, 6 ok é@ 6 vduos* dike? dpa. add tla; 4 Thy wrod, 
atrov 6’ ot; éxav yap mdoxer, adicetra 5’ ovdels Exwv. 61d Kal 4 wddus 
fnusot, kal Tis ariula mpdcecte TH éavTdv SiaPOelpayTe ws tiv mbrkw ddiKoovTt, 
where see Burnet’s note. 


126. Plato Phaedo 61E ot pace Oemrdv eivar abrov éavrdvy dmroxrwvivat. 


127. Lbid. 628 0 pev obv &v amoppyros AeySuevos tept adr&v Abyos, ws &v 
Tut ppovpa ésuev of GvOpwro Kal od Se? 5 Eaurdv éx ratrns Avew ovd’ 
amod.packev KTr. 


128, Lbid. 62B,C od pévro adda Tdde yé wor Soxe?, & KéBys, eb Néyer Oa, 
TO Geos elvar nudy rods émipmehouévous Kal Huds rods dvOpwmrous & Tov 
krnudrov rots Oeots elvac . . . tows rolvw ratry odk &doyov mh mpdrepov 
avrov dmoxrwyiva deiv, mply dy avdyKny Twa 6 Beds érumeupy, borep Kal Thy 
viv twapotoay nui. 


129. Diog. Laert. vi. 86. 

130. fbzd. vi. 95, 100. 

131. lbzd. vii. 29, 176. 

132. Stobaeus For. vii. 45, 54. 

133. For the Stoic view of suicide see Diog. Laert. vii. 130 evrAdbyws TE hacw 


éfdéew éavrov tod Blov tov copdy kat vrép marpldos Kal vrép pidtwy, Kav év 
oxdnporépa yévntar adynddve 7) mnpwoeow 4 vdcos dvidrocs. 


134. Diog. Laert. ii, 98 eye dé [6 Oeddwpos] Kal eUNoyov elvar rdv 
orovdatoy brép ths matpldos ph ékayayety abrbv' ov yap amoBd\New Thy 
ppoyvncw evexa Ths Tav adpdvwv wderelas. 


135. For the Epicurean view of suicide see Zeller Stozcs p. 489. 


136, Aristotle is also a possible exception. See p. 97 of this essay. 
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CONCLUSION 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK MORALITY 


EVEN as early as the Homeric period the Greeks had a 
highly developed morality. The azctum of Hegel that 
before Socrates there was no morality, but merely 
propriety of conduct, is only true in the sense that 
ethics did not yet exist. But who would assert that 
no man is moral unless he be an ethical philosopher ? 
The lofty ideals of the /“ad and the Odyssey were to a 
great extent the outcome of economic, political and social 
forces at work during a long period of mature civilisation. 
The Homeric culture seems to have been a happy mean 
between patriarchal life and monarchy, combining the 
excellences of the former with few, if any, of the vices of 
the latter. Environment is a most important factor in 
the growth of morality. Institutions are the nurseries of 
virtues and ideals. Bearing this in mind we shall not be 
surprised at the curious waves, so to speak, which mark 
the development of morality. There is, indeed, orderly 
progress. Sudden breaks with the past, such as the French 
Revolution, are rare and temporary. But periodically 
there comes a slow, strong wave, emphasising some 
aspect or aspects of the moral life. Then it recedes, or 
seems to recede, and there ensues a lull, which in its turn 
is followed by another wave, emphasising other ideas. 
Illustrations are the prominence of patriotism, political 
and social questions, home-life and individualism, which 
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come to the fore during the period 500-300 Bc. I 
would suggest that the much-disputed question whether 
morality declined at Athens during the fourth century has 
never yet been treated upon the right lines. That there 
were moral changes will be admitted by everybody. 
Humane ideals took precedence over the more manly 
virtues of courage and devoted patriotism. | Which 
morality makes a nation more likely to survive in the 
struggle for existence is easily answered. But who shall 
Say that one morality is better than the other? The 
connection between environment and morality explains 
why there is no even development of the latter through- 
out Greece from Homer to the fifth century. Each little 
State lived apart by itself. Some intercommunication 
existed, but not enough to prevent striking moral dif- 
ferences among the inhabitants. How different prevalent 
moralities may have been is conclusively shown by a 
comparison between the Spartan and the Athenian 
characters. 

A marked characteristic of the morality of the Greeks 
was a ready admission that all natural powers were to be 
developed, yet in such a way as to produce a harmonious 
whole. The Greek loved a beautiful life. Perfect physical 
and mental development, happy relations with the State, 
friends, and family, a peaceful end in old age—all these 
things and all that they imply, are necessary constituents 
of the Bios réXetos. Lodpoctyn, a typical Greek virtue, 
insists upon the presence of activities almost as much 
as their harmonious development. Accordingly Greek 
morality approved of practices which are utterly opposed 
to modern ideas. But although all natural powers should 
be developed, there must be no exaggeration, no want of 
proportion. The idea of the « happy mean” permeated 
Greek life through and through. It is seen in the size of 
their cities, in the severe form of their tragedy, and in the 
calm repose of their best sculpture. The conception of 
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virtue as a mean accounts for the negative character of 
sin in Greek morality. The Greeks had no devil. The 
Homeric deities do, indeed, tempt men to sin. But 
they are non-moral rather than immoral. The early 
Greeks did not think that the moral law concerned the 
actions of the gods themselves. Consequently, with the 
purifying of the idea of God there sprang up no con- 
ception of an evil divinity. For this reason the Greek 
was the more ready to acknowledge that he was himself 
the cause, or at least a cause, of his sin. Hence he 
regarded untruth, and vice generally, as a lowering of 
the self. He felt shame at his failure to be virtuous. 
He admitted moral responsibility. Virtue may be keeping 
to the right path. But there is a right path, and many 
wrong ones. 

Early Greek morality was intimately connected with (c) Moral- 
religion. But Greek religion was a heterogeneous com- Folge 
pound, some of the components of which had no bearing 
upon morality except in so far as they kept alive a 
religious feeling, which was, however, much contaminated 
with superstitions. Moreover, there was in Greece no 
all-powerful priesthood enforcing a morality from which 
the common people were inclined to break away. 
Ceremonial religion enforced no morality but that which 
appealed to the general conscience of the time. Hence 
it took under its protection the defenceless suppliant, the 
orphan and the aged parent. I cannot believe that 
homicide, which was forbidden by religion, was gener- 
ally regarded as in itself immoral. The manslayer was 
purified, not by repentance, but by the performance of 
certain rites. The religious ban meant ceremonial, not 
moral defilement. It was the general belief in a divine 
power, rather than cults and ceremonies, which had the 
most effect upon Greek morality. And this influence it 
exerted by acting as a sanction for those moral ideas of 
which the Greek conscience instinctively approved. 
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Greek ethics was generally in agreement with current 
morality, but not seldom, especially in the teaching of 
Plato, it definitely opposed it. Yet in not a few cases 
philosophic analysis transcends the received moral code, 
and anticipates the convictions of future generations. 
Thus the Zaws of Plato condemns unnatural vice, and 
elsewhere that philosopher maintains that to do harm to 
enemies, even non-Greeks, is in all cases wrong. Aristotle’s 
conception of friendship is in some respects above that 
of his age, while signs are not wanting that he recognised 
the claims of slaves to the rights of humanity. Plato 
perceived the capabilities of women far more than any 
other Greek, either before or after him. 

Philosophic ethics also helped to illuminate moral 
ideas which before were felt, but not thoroughly understood. 
Clear formulation is a great gain. It sets up a landmark 
which cannot be effaced. Hence we see that the Stoics 
were greatly influenced by the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle. Socrates tried to reduce moral ideas to order 
by means of definitions, Consistency of action is more 
likely to be attained when concepts, and not impulses, 
are made the standards to which conduct has to conform. 
How far the teaching of Socrates influenced the ordinary 
Athenian we cannot say, but it certainly influenced 
philosophers. All ethical schools owed their origin to it. 
Not unfrequently it happens that in his attempt to explain 
morality the philosopher does not introduce a new ideal, 
but ennobles the old. Aristotle’ account of friendship 
and the Stoic development of the idea of duty are good 
examples, 

But Greek ethics influenced conduct mainly by giving 
a new sanction to morality when religious faith decayed, 
and the philosophic doctrine of mavra pel, and the contrast 
of vow with voMo0s, were transferred, by sophists and 
others, to the sphere of morals. Ethics showed that the 
old morality made men happy. By insisting upon the 
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happiness of the moral man, Greek ethics considerably 
strengthened other forces, which were tending in the 
direction of individualism. Yet although it did not 
prevent the change from the old to the new, it made the 
transition-period slow and orderly. The danger of moral 
anarchy was arrested. Thinking men saw that morality 
was reasonable, and so lived disciplined lives. The less 
intellectual followed in their steps. Thucydides tells us 
what happened when faith in morals decayed as well as 
faith in religion. That Greece was spared to do good 
work for at least two centuries after the Peloponnesian 
War was in no small degree due to the teaching of ethical 
philosophers. 

Greek ethics showed that the source of morality lay in 
the human soul ' and its capacity of forming ideal purposes. 
The philosopher-poet Euripides shows distinct traces of 
this attitude. “It was not Cypris that tempted you,” 
says Hecuba to Helen,’ “it was your mind that became 
Cypris.” That Euripides should have criticised the gods 
of the Olympic pantheon proves that he considered the 
human intelligence supreme in the moral sphere. Plato 
held that righteousness is better in itself than unrighteous- 
ness, whether the gods perceive our actions or not. 
He thus clearly distinguished the concept “good” from 
the “useful,’ the “ pleasant,’ and all other concepts. 
Aristotle gives a definition of virtue which implies that 
the ultimate test of good conduct is the opinion of 
the moral man (6 ozovédaios, 6 Ppoviymos). This is a 
remarkable anticipation of the spirit of modern ethical 
science. Nevertheless the religious sanction was not 
abandoned by every philosopher. It was kept, along 
with the new ethical sanction, by Socrates, Plato, and the 
Stoics. Plato brought prominently forward the doctrine 
of éuolwocs, “ growth into the likeness of God,” which was 
derived from the mysteries and Pythagoreanism. This 
doctrine is hinted at before Plato in Socratic teaching, 
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but becomes after him a cardinal point of Stoic doctrine. 
The courageous combination of ethics and religion 
presented by the teaching of Plato is perhaps the most 
inspiring lesson of the ancient world to modern times, 
and the one which modern teachers should take most to 
heart. 

It is not the business of the historian to point a moral. 
But there are two facts which, be their explanation what 
it may, stand out so clearly in the present inquiry that 
they deserve emphasising in conclusion. It was environ- 
ment which determined the peculiar features exhibited by 
Greek morality. The true greatness of Athens decayed 
as her citizens lost their living religious faith. 


1 &v rH Tod Exovtos Yuxii évdv Plato Rep. 366 E. 
2 Troades 988. 


NOTE 
ON 


ENOPHON AND .PLATO 


It has been observed that Xenophon suffered from a literary 
vanity which made him “ wish to rival the most admired authors, 
each in his own special branch of literature. Has Thucydides 
eclipsed all the historians who preceded him, but left his great 
work unfinished? Xenophon is at once ready to step into the 
breach and write a continuation, in which he even imitates the 
peculiar colouring of the Thucydidean style. Has Plato pro- 
duced, in the Symposium, a marvel of poetic delineation and 
philosophic insight? Xenophon immediately makes use of the 
same framework to exhibit a new picture of Socrates and his 
friends, one which, though not competing in magnificence with 
the portrait painted by Plato, is intended to surpass it in natural- 
ness and truth to life” (Gomperz il. 127). 

A close examination shows that Xenophon, while aping the 
form of his models, is often opposed to the doctrine contained in 
them. Thus the position of women, as described in the Oecono- 
micus, is directly opposed to the standpoint of the Repudlic. 
Plato favoured “gymnastic” in order to secure the physical health 
of the citizens; Xenophon, in the Cyvopaedia and elsewhere, 
relies mostly on hunting and riding. The political views expressed 
in the Republic and the Hero are poles asunder. 

To historians of morality it matters little what an author thinks 
personally, because, unless he be speculating, the views expressed 
will probably represent some opinion current at the time. In the 
present essay I have assumed that Xenophon’s works, although 
intended to uphold views definitely opposed to those of Plato, are 
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not speculative, but give a fair picture of the general morality. 
But Xenophon is Hellenic rather than Athenian, both in senti- 
ment and in conviction, and it would be an interesting study, 
though one much too long for the present work, to inquire how 
far the un-Athenian characteristics of Xenophon’s views were due 
to his travels and to his long residence outside Athens. My own 
opinion is that Xenophon, in spite of his prejudices and common- 
place intellect, was very susceptible to new influences ; and _ his 
healthy instincts led him to approve the good points in char- 
acters, manners, and institutions, which his fellow Athenians 
regarded with dislike or unconcern. Gomperz, I feel sure, is 
wrong when he says that ‘[Xenophon] was well aware that his 
own way of thinking was not that of his times” Gi.25 38): aadiss 
opinions, indeed, were not the opinions of the Athenians of his 
day, but they seem to reflect those of his contemporaries in 
various other parts of Greece. 


APPENDIX 


INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


A COMPARISON of ethics and morality will give at the best the 
minimum effect which the former may be said to have exercised 
upon the latter. The actual influence may have been greater 
than can be proved to demonstration. Accordingly, it is pertinent 
to inquire how great it may possibly have been; in other words, 
what were the means of disseminating philosophic doctrine. 

In modern times this function is performed by books, 
universities, and schools, the churches, and the public press. 
It is considered a duty to raise every citizen to the highest moral 
level possible. Every effort is made, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
so that the highest thought of the time may work, either by way 
of guidance or direct teaching, upon the lives of even the most 
insignificant. In Athens it was not considered a duty to instruct 
the masses, and the means of spreading knowledge were 
somewhat different from ours. In particular there were no 
churches, which, by the weekly instruction they give, exercise 
a great influence upon modern life. 

During the fourth and third centuries B.c. books were fairly 
common and apparently cheap. Euthydemus, the young friend 
of Socrates, collected a library of books by poets and sophists.1 
By the year 400 B.c. the work of Anaxagoras could be purchased 
“for a drachma at most.”2 Most of the philosophers who 
flourished during the two centuries under discussion wrote 
numerous works. We are told that Chrysippus was the author 
of more than 705 treatises.2 Epicurus was another voluminous 
writer. The lives of philosophers written by Diogenes Laertius 
contain list after list of philosophic works. Apart from this late 
testimony, the writings of Aristotle still extant are by no means 
few, and many, including his popular works, have perished. 
Books were more used than is generally supposed. Plato 
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saw drawbacks to the use of them for teaching.’ By itself this 
proves little, but taken along with the other evidence tends to 
show that in his day books were becoming more common. 
Isocrates made his views known in political pamphlets. 

Neither the public assemblies nor the comic stage can have 
helped to widen the influence of philosophy between the years 
400 and 200 B.C, 

But the philosophers, besides writing books, taught their 
scholars personally. The first paid teachers of higher education 
were the sophists, who, however, did not found schools like many 
of the philosophers, but wandered from town to town. They 
appear to have been eagerly welcomed by the young men, if we 
may trust the picture drawn by Plato in the Protagoras.6 That 
they lectured instead of using the dialectic method advocated by 
Socrates and Plato was partly due to the size of their classes. 
But it must be remembered that they taught what most young 
men wanted to know, how to get on in the world, so that perhaps 
their audiences were larger than those of the philosophers, who 
were more independent in their views. 

Socrates confined his teaching to Athens, and was certainly a 
well-known figure.” How far he was misunderstood by the many 
victims of his cross-examination is a difficult question. The 
caricature of Aristophanes appears to be an unrecognisable 
monstrosity, and Socrates himself complains of Siafo0A/, a word 
which implies misrepresentation.8 But his influence was never- 
theless very great, as is proved not only by the numerous schools 
which owed their origin to his teaching, but also by the attraction 
he had for commonplace intellects, such as those of Crito and 
Xenophon. 

Apparently most philosophers after Socrates required fees from 
their pupils, although it is a difficult question to decide in all 
cases.? If they did it implies a desire to hear them, for a man 
will not pay for what he does not want. Their pupils were 
usually the cultured and rich. Dionysius asked Aristippus why 
philosophers haunted the houses of the rich,!° and Plato’s pupils 
had a reputation for their foppish dress.1! There seems to have 
been no attempt to reach the lower classes, which accordingly 
retained many old beliefs long after they had been discarded by 
the more cultured section of the citizens.!2 Aristotle himself 
distinctly affirms that Adyou have no influence whatever upon 
ot modAoi (Ethics 1179 b). 

As a general rule philosophic teaching appealed to the intellect 
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only. Of preaching we hear little. The Cynics and certain 
Stoics alone appear to have practised it, and “ we have no means 
of gauging the influence of the Cynic moral sermon.” #8 

The number of students was in many cases large. ‘Nearly 
all Hellas” came over to the side of Stilpo, says Diogenes with 
rhetorical exaggeration.14 Plato’s pupils were so numerous and 
influential that his enemy Athenaeus is at pains to show that the 
statesmen he educated proved themselves tyrannical.’ Arcesilas 
had numerous pupils.!6 So had Epicurus.!? © Theophrastus 
taught as many as two thousand.!8 ' 

Many of the philosophers were men of magnetic personality, 
who won the respect, and sometimes the love, of their fellow- 
citizens. Xenocrates was highly esteemed.!9 The repute of 
Aristotle was so great that he became tutor to Alexander the 
Great.”° His pupil Theophrastus was affectionately treated by 
the Athenians,”! 

Nowadays there are fixed curricula in the universities, and 
when the student has completed his course he usually returns to 
the world of affairs for his life-work. No doubt many Greeks 
did the same, especially those who left their native city to hear a 
famous teacher. But there were others who remained longer, 
thus giving their masters an opportunity of exercising all the 
influence of which they were capable. Aristotle was Plato’s 
pupil for twenty years.22 The philosophic school was often a 
sect also. We know from Plato that there were some who 
condemned this long devotion to philosophy.” 

After all deductions for exaggeration and the glamour of the 
past, it is impossible to read, say Diogenes Laertius, without the 
conviction that the philosophers were honoured men, in whose 
lives their fellow-citizens took a deep interest. Modern professors 
and schoolmasters usually sink into unremembered graves, but 
the Greek philosopher became a treasured memory. His habits 
of life were noticed ; his pupils and writings carefully recorded. 
Anecdotes clustered thickly about philosophers’ names, a sure 
sign of esteem and affection. They were certainly ridiculed by 
the comic poets, but this in itself is no proof of disrespect, 
rather the reverse. Much of this popularity was due to the high 
personal character of the philosophers, which could not be 
unnoticed in the open-air life of a small Greek city-state. But 
even when allowance for this has been made there is still no doubt 
that philosophy found a cordial welcome in Greece, or at least 
in Athens, for the sake of its own value. 
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Xen. Mem, A ii. Ie 
Plato AZol, 26 E. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 180. 
Diog. Laert. x. 26. 
Plato Phaedrus 275 D. 
Plato Prot, 310 B. 
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kal rd Nowrdv del THs Nucpas Fv Sov mAeloros ué\dNOL ovvécerOat. 
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Plato Aol, 18 A-19 A. 


Aristippus is said to have been the first Socratic to demand a money 


payment, Diog. Laert. ii. 65. Gomperz thinks that Plato’s school was 
supported by voluntary contributions, Greek Thinkers ii. pp. 271, 272. Zeller 
says that his instruction must have been gratuitous, Plato p. 28. 
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Diog. Laert. ii. 69. 

Gomperz il. p. 271. 

See Rouse Greek Votive Offerings p. 12. 
Gomperz ii. p. 166. 

Diog. Laert. ii. 113. 

Athen. xi. 508, 509. 

Diog. Laert. iv. 37. 

Diog. Laert. x. 22. 

Diog. Laert. v. 37. 

See Zeller Plato p. 559 (quot.). 
Diog. Laert. v. 4. 

Ibid. 37. 

See Zeller Avéstotle i. pp. 7, 8. 


Plato Gorgias 484 foll., and see Adam on Republic 487 c. 
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[Born 525 B.C., died 456. Swppliants 492 (?); Persae 472; Prometheus 468 ; 
Septem, 467; Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides 458. References to 
Oxford text. ] 


(A) RELIGION 


Providence: (a) assurance. Supplices 26, 273; 77, 783 91, 92; 
100; 228-233 (punishment in the next world); 343; 381-386 
(Zeus protects the suppliant); 395, 396 (the ruler must judge 
according to divine justice) ; 402-406; 413-415 (sanctuary sacred, 
violation of it punished) ; 418-437 (the wronger of the suppliant 
punished in himself and his house); 478, 479; 582-599 (Zeus, by 
marriage with a mortal, founds a great race) ; 616-620; 643-655 ; 
671-673; 707-709 (honour to parents the third of the great 
unwritten laws); 733; 1047-1049 (will of Zeus identified with 
fate); Persae 293, 294 (men must bear pains sent by the gods) ; 
515, 516; 725, 726 (some god led Xerxes astray); 740, 741; 
744-751 (Nemesis) ; 772 (God hates not the wise) ; 821-828 (éfpus 
begets ary, and Zeus punishes the overweening) ; Sepzem 69-77 ; 
157; 226 (God stronger than discipline); 445; 514-520; 625; 
662, 663; 720; Prometheus 34; 188, 189 (Zeus keeps justice to 
himself, ie. his will determines right); 234, 235 (Zeus wished to 
destroy the human race and create another); 518 (Zeus less 
powerful than fate); 551, 552 (the wills of mortals disturb the 
“harmony” of Zeus); 936 (it is wise to bow to fate); 1032-1033 
(the word of Zeus is always accomplished) ; 1093 (Prometheus 
says he suffers unjustly) ; Agamemnon 55-59 (some god punishes 
animals which are cruel to other animals) ; 68-71 ; 160-167; 374- 
384 (offences against Séxn punished); 461, 462; 699-708; 749; 
772-781 ; 1485-1488; 1564; Choephori 61-65 (justice punishes 
both on earth and in hell) ; 244, 245 ; 322-331 (murder will out) ; 
167 
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400-404 (blood calls for blood); 559 (Apollo truthful) ; 639-645 ; 
go0o-9o2 ; 910, g11 (fate); 949 (justice daughter of Zeus); 957; 
985; Lumenides 213-224 (marriage under the protection of 
heaven); 273-275 (punishment in hell); 339, 340 (murderers 
punished in hell); 465 (Apollo author of the deed of Orestes) ; 
614-621 (Apollo declares truly the decrees of Zeus); 949-955 3 
Jr. 70 (pantheism) ; 156 (heaven finds a cause to bring a house 
to ruin); 362 (fatalism); 395; 464 (God not like man; God is 
Nature) ; 475. 

(6) Doubt or antagonism.  Supplices 893, 894 (Egyptian 
herald: odro PoBovpau Saipovas rods évOdde od yap po eOpebav, v8 
eyjparav tpopy); Septem 427, 428 (Capaneus: Oeod te yap 
BéXovtos exréprewy ToAw Kal pr Oéovrds gpyow); 531, 532 
(enemy will sack Thebes Bia Ards); Agamemnon 369-372 ovk 
eda Tis Geods Bporav dkwrtoGa pédew doors aBixrwv xapis waToth 
6 8 ov« evoeBys); fr. 350 (Phoebus deceitful); 476. For the 
Prometheus see below. The dominant attitude towards Provi- 
dence is unswerving belief. 

In Aeschylus the gods still retain traces of their immoral 
character which had aroused the disgust of Xenophanes. But 
there is an evident desire on the part of the poet to show that the 
sinfulness of the gods’ actions is more apparent than real. See 
the treatment of Io by Zeus as told in the Prometheus (736), and 
the character of Apollo in the Ewumenides. Cf. especially 
Agamemnon 1202-1212 (Cassandra and Apollo), and /*. 350. 
There is no devil in the Aeschylean theology. Sin begets sin 
Agamemnon 758-771 7d SvoceBes yap epyov peta pev mXelova 
tikter TA, Cf. Lumenides 934, 935. Sin runs in families ; the 
curse upon a family works crime after crime, Agamemnon 1188- 
1193; 1431-1433. Yet the Erinyes are just, Agamemnon 462-470; 
58, 59. They stand for law, order, and discipline, Zwmenides 508- 
565 (a most important passage). Nevertheless it is the sinner 
himself who is to blame in every case. Upon his own choice 
depends whether the curse will act or not. See the dialogue 
between the fatalist Eteocles and the chorus, Septem 686- 708 ; cf. 
also Lumentdes 550-552 exov & deh arep Sikatos « Oy ovK 
dvoABos érrau’ taveiArcOpos & ovmror’ dv yévotro, 

A striking characteristic of Aeschylus’ presentation of Providence 
is the way in which he conceives the divine government to develop. 
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The Zeus of the Prometheus is a “ young tyrant” who has over- 
thrown a preceding divine order, Prometheus 35; 201-215 ; 736; 
942; 960. The Furies complain of the “ younger gods,” Eumenides 
162, 731 (see 721, f22)5 778, 779; and they themselves change 
from Erinyes (avenging spirits) to Eumenides, Semnae (kind or 
august goddesses), having the family (o?xos) under their protection, 
895. Itis even hinted that the reign of Zeus may come to an end, 
Prometheus 510-520; 910; 940; 948; although we do not know 
how the Prometheus Unbound solved the difficulty. It should be 
noticed that the human race is regarded as a relic of a former era, 
unfit for the reign of Zeus, Prometheus 233-235. Prometheus 
enabled men to survive by giving them material civilisation (réxvae 
506), including divination 487-499. We do not hear that he took 
thought for their moral welfare. According to Hesiod (W. and 
D. 279) Sixn was the gift of Zeus. Such is the hint thrown out by 
Aeschylus as to the origin of physical evil; it is the survival of an 
old order into a fresh era. He spiritualised the doctrine by in- 
sisting on the discipline of pain, Agamemnon 250 Aika 8é rois pev 
maSovow padely eripperer. Lumenides 521 cwdpoveiv id orévet. 

Throughout Aeschylus’ works there is an attempt to reduce the 
Olympic pantheon to order. See e.g. Humenides 614-621, where 
Apollo says that he is merely the mouthpiece of Zeus. But there 
isno monotheism. The view of Aeschylus is that of Xenophanes, 
“‘ There is one god greatest among gods and men” (/”. 23 Diels). 

The above references show that Aeschylus believed strongly in 
punishment after death. This was not a very prominent feature 
_ of Greek religion, and its reiteration in Aeschylus may be in part 
due to the poet’s leaning towards the mysteries. Cf. Aristoph. 
Frogs 886 

Anpntep 7) Opepara tiv epjv ppéeva, 


i la ~ ~ ” , 
elvai me TOV TOV Gkiov praoTypiov, 


For Pythagoreanisms see Headlam, Suppiices p. 6. 

With regard to the “envy” of the gods, Aeschylus believes that 
it is not over-prosperity, but sin itself, which begets sin, Agamemnon 
750-760; Persae 744-750; 820-822 (vBpis produces a harvest of 
at7 ). 

L sna tan (a) Positive. Supplices 416; Persae 598 foll. ; 
Septem 978; Agamemnon 1528; 1555; Choephori 37-41; 88; 
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142-149 ; 476-488 ; 500-509 ; Humenides 598 ; 767. Add to these 
the passages referred to above, where punishment after death is 
mentioned. 

(0) Negative. Choephori 517 (a very doubtful instance); /~. 255. 

Sanctuary (always respected).  Supplices 84; 3473; 359-364; 
410-417 ; 478-485; 616; 652-655; 893 (the herald tries to violate 
sanctuary) ; Septem 78 foll.; ELumenides 64 foll.; 232-234. 

Value of ceremony. /ersae 610-622; Choephori 84 foll. ; 
483-485; Lumenides 280-283 (blood of swine washed away stain of 
matricide) ; 447-452. 

Divination. Prometheus 484-500 (certain kinds of divination 
the gift of Prometheus) ; Agamemnon 1202-1213; Choephori 559 
(Apollo truthful); 900; 1029; Humenides 465 ; 594; 615-621 ; 
Septem 24-29. 


(8) POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Supplices 365-369 (ruler must consult people) ; 397-401 (people 
to be consulted); Persae 591-594 (disaster relaxes discipline) ; 
Septem 1-38 (necessity of patriotism) ; 662-671 (Polynices the rebel 
an enemy of déxy); 1034, 1035 (Antigone will bury Polynices in 
spite of the prohibition—State versus family); Prometheus 226, 227 
(a tyrant does not trust his friends) ; Agamemnon 540, 541 (love of 
country) ; Zwmenides 508-565 (need of discipline pir’ avdpyxetov 
Biov pare Seorototpevoy aivéoys.  mavtt péow Td Kpdtos Oeds 
Oravev 526-530; Bwpdy aiderar Sixas 539); 861-866 (evil of civil 
strife) ; 976-987 (blessing of unity). 

Friendship. Septem 597-614 (danger of evil associates ; the gods 
may punish him who associates with criminals) ; Prometheus 1063- 
1070 (the chorus hate a traitor and will suffer with Prometheus). 

Lex talionis. Choephori 122, 123; 313 (Spacavr. maGeiv) ; 
Agamemnon 1564 (rabeiv tov ép£avra), 

Pity. Supplies 489 (trois ijoooow yap was tis ebvolas péper). 

Animals, Supplices 226 (dpviBos dpvis mds dv ayvetou paydy ;); 
Prometheus 466 ; Agamemnon 48-59 (pity for animals; the gods 
avenge them); 134-138 (same as preceding) ; 140-145 (same as 
preceding) ; Zumenides 861 ; 866 (cock-fighting). 
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(C) FAMILY 


Importance of family relationships. Swpplices 8-10 (marriage 
with kindred detestable. So passim); Septem 681, 682 (sin of 
slaying kindred) ; 1034-1037 (Antigone puts family before State) ; 
Prometheus 39 (75 ovyyevés rou Sewvdv); 291 (power of kinship) ; 
855; Choephori 139 (power of the murdered father to raise up an 
avenger. So passim); 500-509 (the family must not die out); 
623-630 (sin of wife’s conspiring against husband) ; 924 (power of 
mother’s curses) ; 1027-1028 (Orestes justified in killing Clytem- 
nestra, because she had murdered her husband) ; Lumenides 212 
(it is kinship which makes killing a sinful pollution) ; 545 (honour 
to parents: toxéwy oéBas 6 mpotiwv . . alddpevds tis Eotw. Cf. 
Supplices 707-709 T5 yap Texdvrwv oéBas Tpitov 760° ev Decpious 
Aikas yéyparta. peyurtotivov—honour to parents the third 
“unwritten law”); 605 (stain of killing member of one’s own 
family) ; Eumenides to control family matters 909 ; 956-967. 

Women and family life. Swppices 338 (marriage with kin a 
source of strength); 1034, 1034 (the chorus do not despise 
marriage, dvvara. yap Aiws dyxiora oiv “Hpg); Septem 186-202 
(women a nuisance; haughty when in power, a plague when in 
terror) ; 232 (women’s duty to remain at home in silence) ; 333-344 
miseries of women when captured in war; 363-368 (miseries 
of women captives); 1031 (Antigone prefers family to State) ; 
Prometheus got-9o06 (marriage with equals best); 1063-1070 
(chorus of ocean nymphs faithful to Prometheus); Agamem- 
non 483-487 (women fickle); Choephori 596-601 (passion of 
women leads them to crime); 665-667 (it is necessary to use 
veiled language before a woman); 920 (women lustful—spoken 
by Clytemnestra) ; Zumenides 657-666 (the father the real parent); 
737 (men superior to women). | 

Children. Agamemnon 216-247 (child and father) ; 1417 (child 
and mother) ; Choephori 500-509 (importance of children to keep 
alive the father’s name); 749-760 (affection of nurse for child) ; 
908-930 (mother and child) ; Humenides 909. 

Slavery. Septem 333-339 and 363-368 (miseries of women 
captives); Agamemnon 1040-1046 (the nouveau riche cruel to his 
slaves; slaves in families of hereditary wealth kindly treated) ; 
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1084 ; Choephori 75-84 (noble women compelled to conceal their 
true sentiments because enslaved in war); 734-765 (affection of a 
nurse). 

Aeschylus seems to have been struck by the facts of heredity. 
In his eyes the family is the great institution. Hence the stress 
laid upon the continuity of sin, the horror expressed at the viola- 
tion of natural ties, the fear of polluting the race by marriage with 
kindred, and the intimate relations between the living and the 
dead. Can it be that when Aeschylus was at the most impression- 
able age (the closing years of the sixth century), the State had not 
yet superseded the family as the most important institution ? 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Material goods. Prometheus 436-471 (the gift of Prometheus); 
Agamemnon 250 (discipline of pain); 750-756 (wealth not the 
producer of sin); Zwmentdes 520 (discipline of pain). 

Old age. Agamemnon 72-75. 

Chastity. Supplices 227 (rds 8 dv yapaOv dKxovcay a&Kovros 
TaTpos ayvos yévour’ dv ;); 787-791 (suicide rather than marriage 
with kin); 1013 (70 cwdpoveiv riudou Tod Biov wAéov); Choephori 
71 (adultery a sin), Chastity in Aeschylus is chiefly a family 
matter, 

Truth. Prometheus 1032, 1033 (Zeus does not lie); Aga- 
memnon 620 (ovk eof drs he~atpr 7a Pevdh kaXJd) ; fr. 301, 302. 

Suicide. Swpplices 455-466 and 787-791 (suicide commended 
in certain circumstances). 

Pessimism. Choephori 1018. 

The soul and morality. Persae 767 (a man is blessed who has 
ppeves) ; 772 Geds yap ovd« Hx Onpev, ds edppwv epv) ; Septem 592, 
- 593 00 yap Soxeiy dpuotos, GAN elvas Gére, Babeiav aroxa Sia 
ppevos Kaprovpevos); 662, 663 « &  Avds ras mapOévos Ain 
Taphv epyous éxelvov Kal ppeciv, tax’ dv 758 jv). Notice the con- 
ception of morality in ppyv afterwards worked out by Euripides, 

Necessity of discipline, awe. umenides 5253 546; 699 (tis 
yap dedouxds pndev evdiKos Bporay Ne 

Beauty of heroic pain. Agamemnon 1 304 (GAN edxAcds Toe 
Kat@aveiv xdpus Bpore), 


SUPTOGLES 


[Born 496 B.c. Antigone 442-441; Ajax; Ocdipus the King; Trachinian 
Women; Electra; Philoctetes 409; Oedipus at Colonus, brought out qor. 
References to Teubner text and to Nauck for fragments. ] 


(A) RELIGION 


Providence: (a) Positive. Ayax 86; 118; 131-133; 455, 456; 
758-783 (wrath of the gods falls upon the over-proud) ; 835-844 
(summons to the Erinyes to wreak vengeance) ; 950; 1036-1039 ; 
1130 (unwritten law) ; 1390; Zvectra 175 ; 1062-1065 ; 1093-1096 
(unwritten laws); Oed. T: 151 foll.; 469-475 ; 863-871 (unwritten 
laws) ; 881; Oecd. C. 275-281 ; 371 (God sends evil upon men) ; 
964, 965 (gods cruel) ; 998; 1382 (Aixy Edvedpos Zyvds apxaiors 
vouous) ; Antigone 127, 128; 369; 584, 585 ; 604, 605 ; 683 (Geol 
pvovow avOpdros ppévas); 797 (unwritten laws); 856 (inheritance 
of sin); 921 (unwritten law); 951 (fate) ; 1103, 1104; 1113, 1114 
(unwritten laws); Zrachiniae 130, 131; 280; 1264-1278; Philoctetes 
446-452 (the gods spiteful in their dealings with men) ; 992 ; 1360, 
1361 (crime begets crime); 1441-1444; fr. 197 (fatalism) ; 208 ; 
226; 809; 876; 879. 
(6) Doubt. Oecd. T. 910; Philoctetes 1036 ; fr. 103. 
Immortality. Lectra 244-250 

ei yap 6 pev Oavadv ya Te Kai ovdev dy 

KeloeTar TaAas, 

ot Oe pay woAw 

Sécove’ avtipdvors Sixas, 

éppor T dv aidas 

dmrdvtwv 7 evoéBewa Ovarar. 
355, 356 (doubt, ef tus eo’ exe xd pis); 400; 442-446; 459-463 ; 
837; 969; 1066; Oed. C. 1410 (importance of burial); 1567 ; 
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1702, 17033; Antigone 71, 72 (importance of burial); 74, 75; 
897, 898 ; Philoctetes 1443, 1444 (piety does not die with the pious 
man); /”. 753 (Orphism) ; 867. 

Sanctuary. Oed. C. 229-236 (chorus wish to drive away 
Oedipus) ; 634; 921, 922; 1285. 

Ceremony. Léectra 431-434 (religious purity); Oed. TZ: 132-136 
(religious defilement) ; Oed. C. 155-169 (value of ceremony); 465- 
484 (value of ceremony); 1134; 1595-1603; Antigone 247, 775 

Divination. Ajax 758-783. O6ed. T: 316 foll.; 709 (doubt) ; 
952, 953 (doubt); 971 (doubt); Antigone 1035-1039 (doubt) ; 
1055 (doubt, 7 pavrixdy yep wav diddpyvpov yévos). 


(4) POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Ajax 1096-1118 and 1052-1090 (references to contemporary 
history (?)). See the chorus 1185 foll. (where the miseries of war 
are dwelt upon); 1132 (cruelty to enemies good); 1289-1307 
(birth may be “good” even when non-Hellenic); 1350 (tyrant 
cannot be pious); 1356, 1357 (appreciation of worth in enemies) ; 
Oecd. T. 56, 57 (men make the State); 584-589 (royalty not happy); 
Antigone 182-210 (the State must take precedence over every other 
claim) ; 368-371; 658-680 (necessity of law and order); 736-739 
(people and ruler); /. 528 (all barbarians greedy). 

Is the second part of the Ajax (974-1420) a political allegory ? 

Friendship. Ajax 679-683 (a friend may become an enemy, 
an enemy a friend) ; 1267 (gratitude commended). 

Animals, Llectra 566-569 ; Antigone 1000-1004. 

Lex talionis. Oecd. C. 229-236; 271, 272; 1191; fr. 200, 
Mercy. Oed. C. 1267, 1268; Trachiniae 243 (pity); 311-313 
(pity). 


(C) FAMILY 


Marriage and women. Ajax 293 (yvvarél Kdopov 1 ovy 
Peper); 580 (hirolxrurrov youn) ; Electra 770 (Sewdv 7d TiKTew) ; 


1243 (spirit even in women); Qed. 7 1078 (women proud) ; 


Oed. C. 337-360 (some women prove themselves better than men) 


d 


—_— 
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445-449 ; 1368 ; Antigone 781-805 (power of love); Zrachiniae 
144-149 (life of women, marriage brings care); 441-448 (power of 
love); 545 (wife cannot have a rival); 818, 819 (motherhood) ; 
Jr. 187 (women a curse); 621 (same as preceding); 855 (what is 
Kirpus ?). 

Children. Ajax 545-582 (love of father for child); Euectra 
532, 533 (love of mother greater than that of father) ; 1071 (strife 
between sisters); Oed. Z. 1459-1462 (boys and girls); Oed. C. 
1102-1111 (father and daughter); 1377 (honour to parents) ; 
Antigone 733; Trachiniae 1065 (honour to parents); 1178 
(obedience) ; fr. 623 (wyTpi matdes AyKvpar Biov). 

Parents. Ajax 850 (Ajax thinks of his mother’s sorrow) ; Oed. 
T. 999 (sight of parents dear) ; Oed. C. 1189-1191 (parent must 
not retaliate on child); 1617-1619 ; fv. 61 (honour to parents). 

Slavery. Zvachiniae 61-63 (even a slave may be noble); 908, 
909; fr. 60; 854 (et capa Sotrov, GAN 6 vots edetGepos). 

If Aeschylus insists upon the solidarity of the family, Sophocles 
insists upon family love—the love of sister for brother, child for 
parent, betrothed for betrothed (unique in Greek literature). 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Material goods. Lvectra 308, 309 (influence of circumstances 
upon morality); Oed. C. 880 (justice gives strength to a cause) ; 
Antigone 295-299 (money the cause of evil); /*% 85; 260; 
3285 535. 

Pessimism. Ajax 124-1260; Oed. C. 607-613; 1211-1248 (old 
age a curse); 7/7. 859; 863 (old age) ; 864 (old age). 

Suicide. Ajax 815-865; Oed. T. 1071, 1072; Antigone 1220- 
1243 ; 1282; Zvrachiniae 899-946 ; (in none of these places is it 
condemned as a moral offence) ; fr. 448, 866. 

Nature.  Phzloctetes 902 (dravra Svoxépera, THY adTod diow 
brav urdv tis Spd Ta pr) TpowerkdTa), 

Nobility. Ajax 479, 480 (4AN 7 Kadds Civ i} Kaos teOv7- 
Kévar TOV evyevh xpH); 1094 (value assigned to noble birth) ; 
1229 (value assigned to birth); Oed. Z. 1080-1083 (birth dis- 
paraged) ; Piloctetes 475, 476 (the noble love the good) ; /r. 84 
(the good are noble); 100; 532 (all men of one nature). 
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Value of awe. Ajax 1079. 

Value of intellect. Ajax 1252 (aAX of ppovotytes eb kparotot 
mavtaxov) ; Electra 1023; Oed. C. 371 (viv & éx Oedv tov Kagé 
aXditpias ppevos cionrOe roiv tpis dOdiow epis Kaxy); fr. 854. 

Selfishness commended. <Azax 1366, 1367; Electra 1042 
(GAN eorw eva x7 Sixn BAdByv $éper—utilitarianism) ; Antigone 
1165-1167 (hedonism). 

Conscience. Liectra 363, 364; Oed. C. 547, 548 (what is done 
in ignorance is not sin); 974-987 (same as preceding) ; Antigone 
540, 541; TZrachiniae 410 (duty); Philoctetes 1234 (the bow 
restored to Philoctetes); 1251 ; 7. 845. 

Chastity. Liectra 587-590; Oecd. T. 1403-1408. 

Truth. Oecd. ZT. 356; Oed. C. 1127; Trachiniae 450; 453, 
454; Philoctetes 83 ; 109 (a lie not always wrong); /*. 59; 76; 
775 3263 529. 

Beauty of morality. Antigone 72; fr. 296; 616. 

Work. J”. 374. 


EURIPIDES 


[Born 480 B.c., died 407-406. Adcestis 438; Medea 431; Andromache, 431-421; 
Hippolytus 428(?); Hecuba 423 or earlier; Heraclidae early; Supplices 
421-420; Iphigenia in Tauris 418-412; Hercules Furens before 416; 
Troades 415; Electra, Helena, Phoenissae, traditionally assigned to 413-409 ; 
Zon not after 412; Orestes 408; [phigenia in Aulide, Bacchae, appeared 
after death of Euripides; Cyclops uncertain; Rhesus, probably spurious. 
References to Teubner text. ] 


EURIPIDES, owing to peculiar difficulties, requires fuller treat- 
ment than can be given here. The reader is referred to Zhe 
Moral Standpoint of Euripides (Blackie), from which are here 
reprinted the conclusion and the index. 

Euripides discarded the popular faith on moral grounds, and 
could see no reason for supposing that there was a divine 
Providence guiding human affairs and working out the moral 
law. The unseen power that controls the universe (¢iceos 
avdykn) is probably non-moral. But he refused to infer that the 
result must be moral anarchy, for, whatever its origin, virtue is 
beautiful. It is just possible that he conceived the seed of 
morality in the human ¢tous to have been planted by God and 
left to grow, but the evidence does not warrant a confident 
verdict, and he certainly put no faith in the soz-disan¢ interpreters 
of the divine will. More probably he did not feel it necessary to 
look beyond the human ¢vovs itself for the origin of moral ideas. 
dicts develops with time and training, and hence the true contrast 
between ¢ficis and vdpos, the latter being manifestations of the 
former which become obsolete in time, in much the same way as 
a child outgrows the garments which once fitted his body. As 
necessary corollaries Euripides inferred :— 

(a) that the cultivated human intelligence (¢pijv, vots) is the 

supreme judge in the moral sphere. 

(4) that human institutions ought to be regulated by the 
principle that the human ¢vovs, wherever manifested, 
even in women and slaves, should be honoured and 
carefully cultivated. 
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INDEX 


(A) RELIGION AND PROVIDENCE 


[p= Providence. The asterisk denotes especial importance. | 


Alcestis 39, 403; 56; 962-984 (p); Bacchae 72-82; 200-209 ; 
221-225; 255-258; 847-861; 890-896; Hecuba 163, 164; 488- 
491* (p); 799-801* ; 958-960* (p); 1295 (p); Helena 711, 712; 
759, 760 (p); Zlectra 190-197; 583, 584 (Pp); 743, 7443 971; 
1169 (p); 12453 Heraclidae 350, 351; 718, 719; Hercules Furens 
623 2123 339°347* 5 1135 (Pp); 1243; 1308-1310; 1316-1319; 
1340-1346* ; Supplices 139; 195-2491 (p); 301-3033 504, 505% 
(p); 594-597* (p); 610-613; 731-7333 Hippolytus 952-954* 
(Orphism) ; 1363-1369* (p); Jp2. 2x Aul. 1034; 1189, 1190; 
Iph. in T. 380-391* 5 §70-575* 3 711-715" 3 975-978; 1012-1015 ; 
Lon 252-254; 331-368; 370-380%; 436-451*; 551-555"; 876- 
g22*; 1523-1527; 1615-1622*; Ovestes 416-418; 1179, 1180 
(p); Zvoades 26, 27 (p); 469-471 ; 884-888* (p); fragments 149 
(p); 150 (p); 209; 224 (p); 256; 257 (p); 288; 354 (p); 355 
(p); 395 (Pp); 40x (p); 475 (Orphism); 478 (dvdyxn?); 483 ; 
4933 508(p); $09 (p); $58 (p); 757 (the law of nature not evil) ; 
832* (p); 893 (Pp); 9043 905 (Pp); 9353 942 (Pp); 970 (p); 981 
(p); 1007*. 

Besides the above, whatever the ‘gods’ say in the prologues 
and dénouements should be considered important. 

Divination. Helena 744-7573 919-923; 1626; Liectra 399, 
400; 981; Supplices 1553; Lph. in Aul. 956; fr. 793* 3 963. 

Sanctuary, Heraclidae 101-104; 253-273; Jom 1312-1319* ; 
Jr. 1036*. 

Immortality. Adestis 364; 3813; 995-1005*; Hecuba 422; 
Helena t014-1016*; 1421; Electra 682-684; Heraclidae 592- 
594* ; Supplices 531-536; Lph. in Aul. 1250-1252; TZroades 632; 
Jr. 5363 5373 639*5 734: 


1 Cf. Xen. Mem. A iv. 
2 For pious and dvdyxn see Troades 886 and fr. 902. 
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(8) POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Alcestis 452 (Athens); Andromache 173-176 (barbarians) ; 
445-453* (Sparta); 699-702 (democracy); Hecuba 123-129 (Ath.); 
254-257 (demo.); Heraclidae 181, 182 (Ath.); go01-903* (Sp.); 
Supplices 187-190* (Sp.); 229-245 (Ath.); 353 (Ath.); 376-380 
(Ath.) ; 429 foll.; Aippolytus 486-489 (demagogues) ; Zph. in Aul. 
1400, 1401 (barb.); Jom 29, 30 (Ath.); 262 (Ath.); 621-633 
(tyranny and demo.); 1038 (Ath.) ; Medea 119-121 (tyr.); 461- 
463 (exile); 536-544* (Greece and barb.); 649-651 (love of 
country); 824-845* (Ath.); Orestes 696-703 (demo.); 772 
(demo.); go1-913 (demagogues); 1506-1525* (barb.); Zvoades 
207-209 (Ath.); 386, 387* (patriotism); Phoenzssae 388, 389* 
(exile); 406 (love of country); 512-516; 7”. 93 (demo.); 193 
(arpdypov); 194 (arpdypov); 608 (tyr.); 628* (demo.); 879 
(patriotism) ; 902 (arpdéypwv) ; 1034* (cosmopolitanism). 

Friendship. Andromache 376, 377%; Hercules Fur. 57-59; 
1338; 1425, 1426; Lph. in Aul. 334; 408; Lph. in T. 498; 
674-676; 684-686; lon 730; Orestes 735; 804; 806; r1o14, 
FOILS; 1072; 1155, 1156377. 405 ; 894. 

(Mercy to enemies) Heraclidae 966* ; (lex talionis) Andromache 
437, 438; Hecuba 844, 845; fon 1046, 1047; Medea 807-810; 
em? estes A123; f7. 1076, 1077. 

Animals. Hercules Fur. 1386-1388 (Verrall Hour Plays of E. 
p. 194); Hippolytus 110-112; 1219; 1240; Lom 179; 1202-1205, 


(C) FAMILY LIFE 
[w= Women or married life; c= Children.) 


Alcestis 309-319 (step-mother) ; 415* (motherhood) ; 473-475 
(w); 879-880 (w); 882-888 (c); Andromache 173-180 (w); 241 
(w); 352-354 (w); 373 (w); Hecuba 1181, 1182 (w); Electra 
931-933 (W); 1035-1040 (w); 1051-1053 (w); 1072-1075 (w); 
1097-1099 (w); Heraclidae 476, 477 (w); Hercules Fur. 280, 281 
(c); 574-578 (c); 634, 635 (c); Supplices 40, 41 (w); 294 (w); 
1099-1103 (sons and daughters); Aippolytus 616-668* (w); 640 
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(w); 966 (w); Lk. in Aul. 376, 377 (brothers); 508-510 
(brothers); 917 (motherhood); 1157-1161 (w); 1394 (w); 
Iph. in T. 57 (c); 1005, 1006 (w); 1298 (w); Zon 398-400* (w) ; 
472-491* (c); 1090-1105 (w); Medea 229-266* (w); 407-409 
(w); 1033-1035 (c); 1081-1093* (w); 1094-1115* (c); 1206- 
1210 (c); Phoenissae 198-201 (Ww); 355, 356 (wand c); 374, 375 
(brothers) ; 77. 36 (w); 104 (c); 111 (honour to parents); 318” 
(c); 320 (w); 321 (w); 322 (w); 339 (step-children); 360% 
(children and parents); 405, 406, 466, 467, 496, 497, 499, 500, 
501, 503, 504, 547, 548, 549, 658%, 673, 805, 819 (all w); 848 
(honour to parents); 901* (w); 943 (honour to parents); 1042 
(w); 1043 (w). 

Slavery. <Alcestis 194, 1953 210, 211; 769, 7703; 813; 948, 
949; Andromache 56-59; 89, 90; Hecuba 332, 333; Helena 728- 
731; Electra 633; Iph. in Aul. 1400, 1401; Lon 854-856* ; Jr. 
50; 875 216; 5153 533; 828; 966. 


(D) THE INDIVIDUAL 


Good birth. Akestis 601; Andromache 1279-1283; Hecuba 
379-381; 592-602; Electra 37, 38; 367-390*%; 550, 551; 
Elerachdae 2972301 ; Lon 230, -240 ; Jr: 03 225 533545) 400. 
2343; 3315 3443 345*3 3785 5143 5293; 530; 5313 7393; 966; 
1051. 

External goods. <Alestis 163-169; Lilectra 37, 38; 362, 363; 
426-431 ; Hercules Fur. 303, 304; 511, 512; 780; Medea 561; 
Phoentssae 405 3 5543 5973 fr. 553; 80%; 96; 143; 164*; 248%; 
249; 250; 2513; 326; 327; 328; 329; 364*5; 441; 461; 642; 
773; 810; 884%. 

Pessimism. <Alcestis 802; Hecuba 956-961; Helena 208; 
fippolytus 189* ; 1102-1110; Medea 195, 196; 1224; fr. 287; 
4523; 696; 956. 

Old age. Sufplices 1108-1113; fr. 579; 580; 638; 802; 
1065. 

Suicide. Helena 96, 97; 298-302; Hercules Furens 1210- 
1212; Zvoades 1012-1014. 

Beauty. Andromache 207, 208; Helena 304, 305; fr. 552*; 
g21. 
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/ > , 
gpuats avOpwrivn. 


Bacchae 314, 315 (cwgpovetv in piais); 895, 896; Helena 
1002, 1003 (i«pov Sixys év tH plore); Electra 941; Hippolytus 79, 
80 (eopporsty, in pious); Orestes 126, 127 (& pvors, ev dvOpdrourw 
OS MEY El KAKOV, TWTHpLOV TE TOLS KAAS kexTnpevors) ; Ton 642-644 

0 8 evkrdy avOpdrous, Kiv dxovow F, Sikasov cival pw? 6 vdpos » 
piois & dua raperxe tH Oe); fr. 168; 170; 187; 206) 24405 
378; 620; 635; 807; 831; 912; 1050 ( pious éxdorw Tod 
yévous eorly rartpis). 


ppny. 


LTippolytus 317; Orestes 1604; fr. 199; 211; 828. Cf. 7%. 
284 on athletics. 


vous. 


Troades 987, 988 (chastity in vots); fr. 211; 552; 1007 (6 vots 
yop npav ert ev exdotw eds). Cf. fr. 894 (the codds is a true 
 piros). 

Personal virtue. vectra 50, 51; 256 (moral purity); Appo- 
lytus 102 (moral purity); 316, 317 (conscience); 612 (oath); 
Iph. in Aul. 394 (oath); 1005 (oath); Medea 439-440; Orestes 
395, 396* (conscience); 492 (virtue beautiful); 7 11 (virtue 
shown in death) ; 291 (truth); 737 (truth); 1017 (virtue beautiful); 
299* ; 609* (origin of evil is in men). 

Idleness and work. Liectra 80, 81; fr. 37; 2383; 239; 242; 
396; 4643 4775 719. 


ADDENDUM 
That the Greeks did not regard homicide as a sin is illus- 


trated by the fact that human sacrifice was not unknown in 
historical times. See Herodotus vii. 197. 
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Citizenship, Greek view of, 49 
Community of wives, 88-93 
Conscience, idea of, among the 
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Aristotle, 110 
Plato, 111 


Daemons, 22, 27 

Daughters, 95 

Death, 7, 9, 10 

Do ut des, 5, 14 

Duris’ ode, 27 

Duty, idea of, among the Greeks, 
II2-114 


Duty, treatment of, by philosophers, 
TI5-118 


Education, State control of, 58, 59 
of women, 85, 87, 88, 89, 95 
Environment, influence of, I1, 12, 
27, 151, 156 
Ethics and morality, 10, 31, 100, 
IIO, IIQ, 154 


Family and religion, 86 
Plato’s views on, 88-90 
Aristotle’s views on, 91, 92 
views of other philosophers, 92- 


94 
Friendship, value attached to, 63 
in the philosophers, 63-70 


God, love of, 20, 30 
nature of the philosophic, 7, 19, 27 
Gods of the early Greeks, 3, 19, 
153 
not subject to the moral law, 4, 
153 
Good, Socrates’ view of, 15 
Plato’s absolute, 19, 21, 57 
Goods, material, 128-134 
disparagement of, 133 


Happiness, end of action, 128 
Aristotle’s view of, 95, 128 
Democritus’ view of, 129 
Plato’s view of, 129-131 
Socrates’ view of, 129 

Hedonism, 61 
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Heroes, 22 
Honour to parents, 95 


Immortality, views on, 29 
among early Greeks, 7 
Aristotle, 25 
Euripides, 8, 9 
Orphism and, 7, 8 
Plato, 8, 19, 20, 30 
Pythagoras, 6 
Stoics, 27 

Impiety, prosecutions for, 12 

Individualism, 62, 68 

Inscriptions, see Preface 
to votive offerings, 6, 17, 23 


Justice, divine, 4, I1, 14 
characteristic State virtue, 50 


Law, Athenians and, 53, 54 
natural, 52 
origin of, 52 
written and unwritten, 51, 55 
unwritten, II, 16, 114 
Legality and morality, 56-58 
Legends, (O,, 125 10h 25,.20,027,026, 
29, 30 
Lie, Greek view of, 124, 125 
philosophy and the, 126-128 
Life, end of, 27 
value of, 134 
Love, absence of, between man and 
wife, 87 


Marriage, Greek view of, 85, 86 
Euripides, 88 
philosophers, 88-94 

Might is right, 11, 52, 53, 55 

Monogamy, 89 

Monotheism, 18, 29, 30 

Monuments, 9 ‘ 

Morality, characteristics of, 151-156 
and religion, 3, 153 

Mysteries, 7, 16, 19, 135, 136 


Obedience, limits of, 55, 56 

Obligation, to moral law, 114, 115 

‘Opolwors, 6, II, 16, 21, 27, 28, 29, 
39, 155 
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"Oris, 4 
Oracle, 22 
Orphism, 5, 7, 10, 19 


Ilavéepacria, 120 
Parents, 94-96 
Peloponnesian War, 11, 17, 28, 53, 
63 
Persian Wars, 10, II 
Pessimism, 134 
Philosophic religion, 6, 10, 12, 14, 
19, 21, 29, 30, 155 
Philosophy, influence of, 161-163 
attitude towards, 123, 124, 163 
and politics, 121-123 
Politics, science of, 57 
Preaching, 162, 163 
Providence, “I15, 225.255 20,.2750295 
30 
Punishment and religion, 26 
Purity, 90, 118 


Religion, and ethics, 17, 25, 28 

and morality, 153 

and philosophy, 6 

a contract, 5 

in the comic poets, 32-35 

in the fourth century, 18 

in the orators, 23 

so-called revival of, 17 
Right, legal and moral, 57, 58 
Righteousness, characteristic 

virtue, 50 


State 


Sanction, moral, 154, 155 
religious, 3, 14, 22, 23, 27 

Scepticism, 6, 10, II 

Self-love, 69 

Sin, 24, 110, 111 

Slavery, 98-100 

Sophists, 12, 154 

Soul exalted over body, 129-131, 134 

Source of morality, 156 

State, a necessary institution, 58 
control, 56 
limits of obedience to, 55, 56 

Suicide, 115, 134-136 


Table of results, 29 
Teaching, personal, 162 
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Céuores, 4 Virtue, Socrates’ view on, 14 
Transmigration, 8, 19, 20, 71 Plato’s view on, 20, 21, 130 
Truthfulness, 124, 125 and happiness, 129, 132 

decay of, 126 as harmonious development, 152 


Votive offerings, 6, 17, 23 
Universal brotherhood, 60, 61, 68 
Utilitarianism, Socrates, 15, 54, 55, | Women, education, 85, 87, 88, 89,95 


63 and philosophy, 90 
Plato, 19, 21, 24, 65, 97 
Aristotle, 97 Zeus in Homer and early poets, 4 
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